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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


FTER ten days of doubt and disillusion, 
Atte final fiasco at Geneva finds public 

opinion in this country with little in- 
dignation left, but only disappointment and 
resignation. We do not recede, we do not 
believe the nation as a whole recedes, from 
the opinion that Sir Austen Chamberlain, by 
his original weakness, is largely responsible for 
the failure. But for the man himself there can be 
nothing but sympathy in his hour of bitter- 
ness. In a despatch from Geneva written while 
negotiations were still in progress and it seemed 
probable that, somehow or other, agreement would 
eventually be reached, our Correspondent draws 


a distressing picture of the tragedy and of Sir | 


Austen’s part in it. We print this despatch on 
another page and do not want to add another 
word to it. It seems clear that Sir Austen has 
been far from himself during these negotiations. | 
When he returns he will have to face the House | 
and the country, and it will be time enough to 
pass judgment on his conduct of affairs when his 
defence has been heard. 


WHAT NEXT? 

It is too early yet to estimate the effect of the 
breakdown on the League itself. Its prestige has 
been seriously damaged, its enemies have been 
given ample cause to blaspheme; but how far 
the hurt will be permanent only time can show. 
The Germans, who behaved throughout with 
curiously un-German tact and correctness, seem 
at present inclined to apply for membership 
again next September. By then a working com- 
promise may have been achieved: or, on the con- 
trary, the interval may have been used for further 
intrigue. The central characters in the drama, 
the Locarno Powers, have parted with violent 
protestations of goodwill and integrity of purpose. 
But it seems tolerably clear that had these quali- 
ties been sincerely brought to bear throughout the 
meeting, deadlock would never have occurred. 
We have yet to learn what country was acting as 
buttress to the obduracy of Brazil. 


THE LIMITS OF ECONOMY 


Criticism of Mr. Winston Churchill’s explana- 
tion of his economy proposals might well be 
accompanied by an acknowledgment that it really 
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is explanatory—that a summary of it would really 
enable the ordinary voter to understand the limits 
within which, as things are, economy is possible. 
The plain man has been helped to grasp the situa- 
tion by the division of all expenditure into the 
categories of obligatory services, grant services, 
self-supporting services, and national defence and 
administration. The first three take £634 millions, 
and Mr. Churchill declares them to be, for pur- 
poses of economy, beyond the area in which the 
Government exercises control. There remain 
4165 millions, in respect of which the Government 
can make cuts. Some sets of figures under this 
main head are shocking. Think of £11 millions, 
an increase of £7 millions, for the collection of 
taxes; of £20 millions, an increase of £13 millions, 
for insurance; of £20 millions, an increase of 
412 millions, for various civil services! What- 
ever petty economies may be effected, it is evident 
that for the next five years the Budget will be one 
of about £800 millions unless the country chooses 
profoundly to alter its social policy. With over 
~600 millions as a fixed charge, and many large 
items of the £165 millions destined to increase 
or incapable of substantial reduction, there is no 
other prospect. 


THE TREND OF NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


Whither national expenditure trends is made 
evident by the fact that the huge sum of 
£634 millions, in respect of which the Govern- 
ment really has no control, is outlay under 
heads for which, in 1914, the figure was 
only £108 millions. The alarming truth is 
that while increase under the heads which 
can be controlled has been only 70 per cent., 
increase under the other heads has been 500 per 
cent. Mr. Churchill is both a brilliant Parlia- 
mentarian and a Chancellor with a vision. It 
would be trivial to expatiate on his Parliamentary 
success in dealing with the majority of the small, 
and occasionally small-minded, criticisms levelled 
at the savings he has been able to effect. The 
capital consideration is that, so long as this country 
holds to its present social policy and lives under 
anything like its present economic conditions, we 
shall not get below a Budget of £800 millions. 
Socialistic accusations that in the savings he 
announces he is robbing the poor and sick are 
absurd. This Government is actually devoting 
more money than its predecessor to the cause it 
is charged with plundering. But these are minor 
points. It is the general situation, as outlined by 
Mr. Churchill, that should occupy the thoughts of 
the public. 


ECONOMY IN THE BONES 


Sir Donald Maclean has very justly reminded 
us that, as Gladstone pointed out, we shall get 
little true economy in national expenditure till the 
spirit of economy has entered into every 
individual member of the nation. | When that 
has happened it may perhaps penetrate to the 
M.P. One Member of Parliament has lately 
utilized large quantities of House of Commons 
stationery in circularizing members of his con- 
stituency regarding a commercial enterprise in 
which he is interested. Among the many things 
implied in economy is the devotion of material 
to the purposes for which it was intended. When 


the stationery of the House of Commons is used 
in the promotion of private ventures, there is 
clearly no spirit of economy among our legis. 
lators. This instance may seem in itself a 
little matter, but it is symptomatic. Where there 
is waste in small things there is waste in bi 
things: a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump, 
The taxpayer who finds this kind of thing going 
on should warn his member of the consequences 
of its repetition. 


THE ENGINEERING DISPUTE 


At the moment of writing the 900 men formerly 
working for Messrs. Hoe who have been on 
unauthorized strike for nine weeks are still stub. 
born, despite the pressure put on them by the 
Trade Union leaders. Their case, important as 
it would ordinarily be, becomes almost insigni- 
ficant in the light of the decision of the leaders 
that local efforts to secure alterations of wages 
should be countenanced. Employers are deter- 
mined, and not unreasonably, that wages shall be 
treated nationally. Any other mode of dealing 
with wages would transfer work from the areas in 
which wages had been raised to those in which 
they were at the old level. The prospect of a 
national lock-out, consequent on local strikes, is 
thus before us. It can only be avoided by the 
Unions sticking to their guns and expelling their 
recalcitrant members. 


GIVING THE COAL REPORT A CHANCE 


Mr. Baldwin’s earnest appeal for delay and 
caution in comment on the Coal Report has had 
the response it deserved. There has been far less 
hasty and violent declaration of opinion than we 
feared there would be. Almost everywhere there 
has been manifest a desire to master the Report 
before pronouncing upon it. It is unfortunate 
that the supply of copies was at first inadequate, 
but that has been remedied, and we have had the 
unusual spectacle of really large bodies of ordinary 
citizens applying themselves soberly to the study 
of a national question without impatience to take 
sides on it. Even among extremists there have 
been signs of a more reasonable temper. Mr. 
Cook has been comparatively gentle. The 
Report, in fact, has had its chance. It is 
difficult to believe that such a suspension of 
popular judgment could have been secured under 
any statesman other than Mr. Baldwin, whose 
devotion to the task of getting inuustrial questions 
settled calmly and with goodwill is universally 
recognized. It is not the appeal, it is the man 
from whom it proceeds, that influences the public. 


EMIGRATION AND IMAGINATION 


In the interesting article by Colonel Robins 
on Emigration to Canada which we publish on 
another page, perhaps the most useful suggestion 
he has to offer is that in reference to the manner 
in which emigration propaganda is conducted in 
this country. We agree with him that the sub- 
ject is wrongly—that is to say, not vividly enough 
—presented to the people. A few pious speeches, 
a few dull pamphlets, a flood of well-intentioned 
figures, a windowful or two of apples, will not 
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stir a working-man’s imagination and inspire him 
to tear up his roots, thwarted and starved though 
they may be, and undertake replantation in a 
strange land. He makes the interesting proposal 
that emigrants who have ‘‘ made good ”’ should 
be sent over here to lecture, with pictures, in the 
towns from which they originally emigrated and 
tell the people there what things are really like. 
This is an imaginative idea which deserves to be 
adopted. Colonel Robins echoes our wish that 
the Press would take up this suggestion. If we 
had a large daily paper at our disposal we should 
not hesitate. There is increased circulation and 
added prestige waiting for an editor who will 
launch an Empire campaign on these lines. 
Surely one of our big dailies—which are nothing 
if not enterprising—will take the matter up. 


THE CASE OF THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 


That the deliberate dodgers of taxation should 
be allowed to take sanctuary in the Channel 
Islands is obviously wrong; but that, in the 
general damnableness of the post-war world, there 
should be areas in which fiscal demands do not 
break the hearts of tax-payers is an excellent 
thing, not only for those who dwell there but, 
imaginatively, for the rest of us. Bearing these 
two truths in mind, statesmanship would neither 
relax pursuit of the dodgers who have settled in 
the Channel Islands with unworthy motives nor 
insist, with rather doubtful legality, on mulcting 
all the inhabitants. It should be quite easy to 
devise means of getting at the dodgers, with the 
aid of the Channel Islanders themselves. If 
leniency towards the genuine residents were made 
conditional on severe measures, to be enforced by 
local authority, against recent settlers, having no 
hereditary association with the Islands, the 
British Exchequer would get all to which it is 
morally entitled, and we should still be left with 
the cheering thought that the Empire contains 
patches in which the war can seem to have been 
waged for something besides the increase of 
taxation. 


A MODEST DEMAND 


Senator Borah, who is Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the United States Senate, 
but who must not be regarded as an exponent of 
typical American opinion, has been visited by the 
pleasant idea of charging Great Britain with all 
the damage done to American sea-borne trade by 
the British blockade between the commencement 
of the war and the entry into it of the United 
States. So far, so good. But after the United 
States entered the war the blockade, thenceforth 
tendered much more strict with American assist- 
ance, very seriously affected the trade of certain 
neutrals, especially the Scandinavian countries; 
and if bills for damage are to be presented, those 
neutrals are well entitled to dun Washington. 
Senator Borah ought, in logic, to propose not only 
that Great Britain should pay the United States, 
but that the United States should compensate 
countries which remained neutral to the end. Of 
course, he will do nothing of the sort. Equally, 
of course, British opinion will neither tolerate con- 
Sideration of his demands nor allow Anglo- 


American unity to be disturbed by his amazing 
proposal. 


IMPROVEMENT IN LONDON TRAFFIC 


The new scheme of control which allows only 
a left-hand turn along Piccadilly to traffic coming 
down Dover Street and Albemarle Street seems 
decidedly successful. The usual complaints have 
been provoked, but we decline to be melted by the 
sorrowful case of the man who desires to cut 
figures of eight in that region and is hindered by 
the new orders. The bulk of those who traverse 
Piccadilly are substantially benefited by the 
change. Elsewhere in Central London, from time 
to time, the traveller by bus or taxi finds himself 
progressing with fewer and rather shorter checks. 
The evils of traffic congestion are being reduced, 
though very much yet remains to be done. Mean- 
while the problem of the taxi is unsolved. Fares 
are too high for a large proportion of the public; 
but can we expect them to be cheerfully brought 
down when, as has been lately stated, the taxi- 
driver who purchases his vehicle on what are 
sardonically described as ‘‘ easy terms ”’ is obliged 
to pay £1,000 in all for a car worth, perhaps, 
#400? 


THE DEVIL’S DYKE 


Though the Devil’s Dyke itself is safe, the sur- 
rounding country is gravely menaced with the 
devastating process known as ‘‘ development.” 
Neither beauty nor peace can hold a plea with 
the rage for developing land not yet built over. 
Safety can be secured only by the purchase of 
threatened areas and placing them under a trust, 
national or local. Without denying that the coun- 
try as a whole has an interest in the preservation 
of unspoiled places, there is very good reason why 
health and pleasure resorts in the neighbourhood 
of such places should primarily assume responsi- 
bility. Simply as a business proposition, it pays 
a resort to maintain the amenities and antiquities 
of the neighbourhood. The Devil’s Dyke problem 
is one, in the first instance, for Brighton, for its 
Corporation, if some individual citizen does no{ 
come forward in time. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 

There is some danger that the “‘ large and 
sinewy hands ”’ of the village blacksmith may in 
future be applied to other uses than the swinging 
of hammers. The blacksmith, it seems, is gradu- 
ally disappearing from our country villages. We 
read in a newspaper the other day that in the 
county of Lincolnshire there were only nine 
apprentices learning the trade in a total of 160 
shops. Of course, the advent of the motor-car is 
largely responsible for this state of things. It 
would be a pity, however, if a figure at once so 
picturesque and so useful as the village blacksmith 
were to disappear from our English countryside. 
A State-subsidized scheme to revive this rapidly 
deca ine indestry, inaugurated some years ago, 
is, we are told, receiving considerable support. 
vo. our English villages—which, in 
spite of the encroachments of “‘ civilization,’’ still 
remain among the most beautiful in the world— 
will wish it success. 
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THE COAL REPORT 


T tion lively interest aroused by the publica- 
tion of the Report on the Coal Industry has 
been succeeded by a deep silence, presumably 
of study. It is a hopeful sign of future peace that 
few are yet ready with strong opinions and that no 
one has condemned the Commission’s recom- 
mendations out of hand. Indeed it is the strongest 
testimony of the impartiality and thoroughness of 
the Commission’s work that no one can claim its 
recommendations as a complete victory for his own 
contentions. If it concedes something to nearly 
every point of view, it also withholds something. 
Jt uncompromisingly rejects the nationalization of 
the mines; on the other hand, it advocates 
State ownership of the coal and the right of 
municipalities to distribute. A year ago owners 
were demanding longer hours and smaller wages, 
and the miners were refusing both; the Com- 
mission suggests a ‘* revision of the minimum per- 
centage addition to the standard rate of wages ”’ 
(not the same thing as a reduction of the minimum 
wage) and longer hours as an alternative or abate- 
ment of the reduction of wages. Some have 
argued that the whole trouble has arisen from 
national wage agreements and advocated district 
bargaining, and the Commission concedes some- 
thing though not much to that view too. Yet 
though the Report is full of compromises and con- 
cessions, the general effect that it leaves on the 
mind is not of weakness or indecision, but of very 
positive opinion. There are those who profess in 
reading the Report to assign the authorship of 
different passages to the different members and to 
say at this point Sir William Beveridge, and at 
some other point Sir Herbert Samuel, took up the 
argument. Yet the Report is unanimous, and 
though there are none of those sweeping generaliza- 
tions that come easily to superficial knowledge, 
there is consistency between all its sections. Nor 
is it a small matter in a document, one of whose 
objects is to educate public opinion, that it should 
be so well written as is this Report. By general 
consent the Commissioners have done their work 
exceedingly well. 

No member of the Government has yet com- 
mitted himself to an opinion on the recommenda- 
tions of the Report, and Mr. Baldwin has 
contented himself with saying that he and every 
member of his Cabinet are studying the Report 
and recommending the owners and men to do the 
same. But the subsidy expires at the end of 
April, and it seems certain in view alike of the 
Commission’s strong condemnation and of the state 
of our finances that it will not be extended. The 
time for mere reflection, therefore, is very limited. 
The first question for the Government to decide 
will be whether it should postpone its own action 
until some general agreement has been reached 
between the parties or whether it should itself lead 
the way by a declaration of its policy, and it is 
to be hoped that the second alternative will be 
adopted. The Report makes it clear that the 
major part of the problem of our mines is not 
political but economic, but the list of measures 
urged on the Government is nevertheless long 
and impressive. They are to acquire and 


administer the minerals of the country; to estab- 
lish a National Fuel and Power Committee to 
advise on technical matters, more especially on | 
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the closer connexion of mining with the develop. 
ment of electrical supply, on which a Governmen 
Bill is already before the House; to vote money 
for research; to improve distribution by empower. 
ing municipalities to add this to their othe 
activities; and many other matters. How far the 
Government will proceed with these proposals 
must depend largely on the measure of agreement 
reached between the two parties, but the Gover. 
ment should certainly lose no time in declaring 
its policy, and unless this trouble is to hang over 
indefinitely and the advantage (dearly bought by 
the subsidy) of a year’s respite for reflection js 
to be lost in rising temper, the example of rapid 
decision is worth much precept and general 
exhortation. And at the same time that jt 
announces its own intentions the Government 
should leave no room for doubt about its policy 
in the event of failure of the two parties to agree, 
for however important these parties may be the 
third party of the general interest is far more 
important, and in all the circumstances mere con. 
tumacy on either side would be hardly less heinous 
an offence against the State than rebellion. But 
the Government cannot take the strong line 
expected of it in defence of the general interest 
until its own policy on the recommendations of 
the Report that affect itself is unmistakably 
defined. 

The Report though grave is not despondent, 
and it concludes by expressing the conviction that 
the mining industry with the help of science can 
recover and even surpass its old prosperity. With 
the fallacy of nationalizing the mines and the idea 
of a ‘‘ victory ’’ for one side or the other cleared 
out of the way, this Report opens up a most allur- 
ing prospect of scientific reorganization of the 
industry. Undoubtedly a great part of the distress 
in the mining industry is due to obsolete equip- 
ment, and there are some passages in the Report 
which make us almost envy the French for the 
advantages that the German invasion brought to 
their mines. For the German destruction of the 
mines at Lens and elsewhere has led to their re- 
equipment with modern plant and machinery, with 
the result that their output is three million tons a 
year more than in the pre-war period. It should 
go hard if scientific organization cannot do as 
much for our own mines as German destruction 
did for the French. The details of scientific 
development do not lend themselves to general 
discussion, but there is one important section of 
the Report on low temperature carbonization 
which is fascinating even for the general reader. In 
high temperature treatment most of the yield is in 
gas; but the idea of low temperature carboniza- 
tion is to retain enough combustible volatiles in 
the coke to enable it to burn readily but not to 
generate smoke, while at the same time the tar and 
the gas are extracted and from them is got 4 
light spirit that can be converted into motor spirit. 
Thus one and the same process (if only research 
can put it on a commercial scale) would give us 4 
smokeless atmosphere in our towns and at the 
same time make us independent of foreign oils 
for our internal combustion engines. In addition 
the by-products would enable even the poorer 
mines to be worked at a loss. One misses in 
the Report any recommendation that the exploita- 
tion of these by-products should be pooled for the 
benefit of the mining industry generally, but its 
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bearing on the Commission’s suggestions for 
profit-sharing is obvious. The Commission 
acquits the industry of the charge of watering its 
capital in the period of its artificial war-prosperity, 
but it regrets that the bonus shares distributed to 
shareholders were not given to miners and it 
recommends that in times of future prosperity that 
should be done. If this is not to remain a mere 
recommendation, probably some Government 
action will be necessary. Profit-sharing is not 
attractive now for there are no profits, but if 
prosperity returned, as it may, to the coal mines it 
would be useful to have some statutory provision 
making it obligatory to give some percentage of 
bonus shares to the miners. And if at the same 
time the profits of processes for utilizing by- 
products were attached to the mines, miners would 
have a tremendous incentive to interest themselves 
in the scientific side of their industry which they 
at present lack. All progressive Conservatives 
are interested in schemes of profit-sharing, and 
very careful note should be taken of the sugges- 
tions of the Commission on this head. 


THE GENEVA DISASTER 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ] 


Geneva, March 15 


(6 NGLAND expects every Swede to do his 
F ass is perhaps the most suitable way 
of describing British policy during the 
recent crisis in Geneva. But however grateful the 
British public may feel to M. Undén for his firm 
stand against intrigues, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
does not share this gratitude, and he has not 
hesitated on more than one occasion to refer to 
the Swedes as though they were merely tools in 
the hands of the Germans. This is, of course, 
quite definitely untrue, for Sweden was con- 
sistent in her policy long before there was any 
suggestion of Germany joining the League. It 
is already sufficiently humiliating that we have to 
depend upon a Swedish diplomat to represent 
British public opinion in Geneva, but no words 
can express suitably the feelings with which we 
journalists here listen to our own Foreign 
Secretary referring to this same diplomat as 
though he were little better than a dishonest 
intriguer. 


Sir Austen attributes the League crisis to the 
fact that M. Undén came to Geneva with rigid 
instructions. Apparently, in his view, one is 
entitled to give all sorts of promises to Spain or 
France, but one must give no promises to one’s 
own countrymen. Had he not given M. Briand, 
the Spaniards, and even the Poles to understand 
that he would play their game, it is perfectly clear 
that the crisis would never have arisen. And had 
he, at a later date, shown a little more readiness 
to follow the directions that were given him by 
Press and Parliament before he left England, the 
crisis would not have become so grave that even 
responsible statesmen have been wandering dole- 
fully along the Quai du Mont Blanc asking each 
other if the League would still be in existence a 
week hence. 


One may realize how much this crisis is due to 
deliberate intrigue by following the principal 
developments during last week. The special 
Assembly was summoned to admit Germany to the 
League, all the members of the Council having 
previously agreed, without any condition, that 
Germany should be given a permanent seat on the 
Council immediately after her election. As soon 
as the Assembly met we were told that Spain 
would veto Germany unless she herself were given 
a permanent seat. The Germans lay low and said 
nothing, for it was common knowledge that 
Sweden would, in turn, veto Spain, and after a 
day or two the Spaniards, tired of the unpopularity 
their attitude won for them, suddenly refused to 
take upon themselves the responsibility for keep- 
ing Germany out of the League. The Brazilians 
were next persuaded to try the bluff, and we were 
all assured that there was no possibility of Ger- 
many having her permanent seat unless a similar 
honour were granted to Brazil—and, of course, to 
several other countries as well, since Spain, Chile 
and the Argentine could not be expected to allow 
Brazil alone to be thus favoured. But again the 
German delegates lay low and said very little. 
The little they did say was to the point—they had 
been asked to join the League at the time of the 
Locarno Conference, and until they were in the 
League they could obviously give no promises to 
support fundamental alterations in it. The next 
day we were told that the intransigent Brazil had 
given way, but that she was to be consoled, in 
some mysterious manner, by the immediate grant- 
ing of anew temporary seat which was to be filled 
by Poland. Once more the Germans lay low 
and said nothing except that they would 
study the question of a new temporary seat 
impartially and thoroughly as soon as they were 
inside the League. Their refusal to help the 
Allied Powers—for we have gone back to the 
general use of this phrase which Locarno was sup- 
posed to have abolished—drove Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain to make in private what can only be 
described as half-hysterical attacks against German 
stubbornness and British Press tactics. He 
makes no secret of his view that the British Press 
is greatly to blame for the muddle he has got him- 
self into by his disregard of the fact that the 
public opinion it represents does not coincide in 
every case with the opinion of M. Briand. 


It is not pleasant to have to write in this vein 
of the activities of a Foreign Secretary who is 
obviously honest and well-meaning, and the task 
is rendered still more unpleasant by the possibility 
of finding oneself accused of Germanophile 
tendencies. One must take this risk, however, 
and assert that the Germans have so far acted with 
commendable patience and moderation. This is 
not, of course, because they are opposed to 
intrigue in principle, as the Swedes are, but 
because they have all the cards in their hands. 
They can afford to sit back in their armchairs in 
the Hotel Metropole and let the journalists note 
for themselves the contrast between this aloofness 
and the hectic search for face-saving formulz that 
goes on in British and French headquarters on the 
other side of the lake. They are in so strong a 
position that they could afford to be generous and 
to allow France, Spain, Poland and, alas, Great 
Britain—for Sir Austen has definitely placed us 
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among the beaten—to retire from the fray with 
some shreds of dignity to satisfy the censorious 
demands of public opinion at home. 

The League crisis is indisputably more impor- 
tant than any other event since the Peace Con- 
ference. It will have been settled one way or the 
other well before these lines appear in print, and 
one might therefore have spared the reader this 
summing-up of a situation which changes from 
hour to hour. But there is so much more in this 
struggle than the temporary prestige of France 
or Germany, the success or failure of this or that 
minister, that one cannot confine oneself to mere 
descriptions of M. Briand’s latest bon mot, of the 
crowds of waiting photographers outside Sir 
Austen’s hotel, of the busy comings and goings of 
would-be mediators, and of the inevitable outline 
of Mont Blanc as seen from the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


ing the past week was the introduction of the 

Economy Bill by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Those who had hoped for much were 
much disappointed, but moderate men on both sides 
of the House had already realized that the Chancellor’s 
proppsals for saving money were not likely to be sensa- 
tional, In a speech which lasted for an hour and a 
half, Mr. Churchill covered the whole field of national 
expenditure and explained how very small! a corner of 
that field was accessible to the administration of thrift. 
He devoted, perhaps rightly, more time to defending 
himself for not having economized in different direc- 
tions than to explaining and supporting the proposals 
which he was actually bringing forward. 

It is a remarkable achievement to hold the attention 
of the House of Commons for an hour and a half when 
dealing with so arid a topic as national expenditure in 
a speech bristling with statistics and—unlike the Bud- 
get—containing no new information which will affect 
the life of the community. There are some authors, 
not usually ranked among the greatest, who possess 
the indefinable quality to which the epithet ‘‘ read- 
able ” is applied; authors who never bore us, whose 
pages seem to turn themselves over automatically in 
our hands. This is the quality which Mr. Churchill 
possesses as an orator. He is never dull, no effort is 
required to listen to him, he betrays the busy man 
into missing an appointment and the idler into linger- 
ing until the end of the speech. 


T HE chief event in the House of Commons dur- 


* 
* * 


Mr. Snowden was not at his best upon this occa- 
sion. A gallon of vitriol is not a suitable missile to 
hurl at a solitary mouse. He began by saying that the 
Bill was a tremendous joke and went on to assert that 
it was designed to rob the sick, the disabled, the un- 
employed and the little children. If the latter asser- 
tion had been true the former definition would have 
been hardly applicable. The attack delivered by Mr. 
Lloyd George on the following day was better con- 
ceived. Ridicule rather than invective was the weapon 
that he chose, and nobody can render ridicule more 
effective than he. The only serious charge that he 
brought against the introducers of the Bill was that of 
having broken faith with those insured under the 
National Health Insurance Act by reducing the pro- 
portion of the Government’s contribution to the fund. 


He accused the Chancellor of the Exchequer of pluck. 
ing the feathers out of the pillows of the sick in order 
to take a halfpenny off the income tax. The force of 
such an accusation coming from such a quarter was 
considerably diminished when Mr. Chamberlain syb. 
sequently reminded the House that in 1920 Mr. Lloyd 
George had himself done exactly the same thing, | 
strikes an impartial observer that Mr. Lloyd George 
must be very ill served by secretaries who allow him 
to commit so egregious a blunder. It is not the firs, 
time that he has hurled a boomerang which returned 
te the thrower with unexpected violence. Mr. Cham. 
berlain scored a signal triumph. He dealt, and dealt 
soundly, with every argument that had been brought 
against the Bill, exhibited the sterility of alternatiye 
suggestions and left his own party with no misgivings 
as they trooped in their hundreds through the Lobby 
to vote. 


* 
* * 


There was an amusing incident earlier in the day 
when Mr. Mitchell Banks introduced under the ten 
minutes’ rule a Bill to ensure uniformity of licensing 
hours. Mr. Banks scored a notable triumph with his 
maiden speech in the Parliament of 1922, since when 
he has intervened too seldom in debate, for his inter- 
ventions are always sensible as well as witty. The 
object of this Bill was to remedy the absurdity of the 
existing situation under which, for example, the 
public-houses on the north side of Oxford Street are 
compelled to close an hour earlier than those on the 
south side, ‘‘ with the result that every night there is 
a nocturnal migration from the Sahara of St. Mary- 
lebone to the oasis of St. George’s, Hanover Square.” 
This moderate and reasonable suggestion immediately 
roused the hostility of those two untiring advocates of 
temperance, Mr. Scrymgeour and Lady Astor. They 
present a queer contrast, these twin pillars of Pro- 
hibition—the dour old Scotsman of humble origin and 
the vivacious fashionable millionairess. The Speaker 
on this occasion selected Lady Astor, who coming un- 
prepared into the fray, made but a feeble defence of 
« system that is plainly indefensible. The Bill was 
carried by a majority of over fifty. 


* 
* * 


While these proceedings have been taking place at 
Westminster, the minds of many members have been 
wandering to Geneva and the drama that has been 
enacted there has been the subject of many conversa- 
tions. It is feared that Sir Austen Chamberlain will 
not have an easy task before him when he has to justify 
his conduct to the House of Commons in the debate 
next week. The speech that he made before his 
departure satisfied nobody and upon that occasion if 
it had not been for the intervention of the Prime Min- 
ister the debate might have taken a very different 
course. It was not the first time during the life of the 
present Parliament that Mr. Baldwin has saved the 
situation. 

The Foreign Secretary spends less time in the House 
of Commons than any other Minister and is therefore 
most liable to get out of touch with the sentiment of 
that Assembly, but it is surprising that so old a Par- 
liamentarian as Sir Austen Chamberlain should so soon 
have lost the art of inspiring confidence in his fellow 
members. The opinion is widely held that the heavy 
work of his office, the severe strain of the Locarno 
negotiations and the series of celebrations that fol- 
lowed their successful conclusion, have proved too 
much for the Foreign Secretary and that at the present 
time he is seriously in need of a prolonged holiday. 
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CONSERVATISM TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


VI 
By Rosert Bootusy, M.P. 


“A political institution is a machine; the motive 
power is the national character.’’—‘ Coningsby,’ 
ch. xiii. 

HAT the remarkable position attained by the 
| Conservative Party in this country to-day is due 
primarily to the personality of its leader and the 
mistakes of its opponents can scarcely be denied. There 
are elements of great danger in that position, for 
already signs of placid self-satisfaction, with a conse- 
quent disinclination for effort, are not wanting. It is 
inconceivable that at the next election fortune will once 
more scatter among Tory candidates such a plethora of 
bouquets as she did in the autumn of 1924. Russian 
treaties, ‘* Ginger ’’ committees, Campbell cases, 
Zinoviev letters—even Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
motor car—will have been consigned to the limbo 
of the past. There may be—will be—other targets, 
other battle-cries, but none, perhaps, so devastating on 
the platform. A time will also come in the still more 
remote future when Mr. Baldwin will seek to be relieved 
of the crushing burdens and responsibilities of leader- 
ship. And in this connexion I often wonder if members 
of the party realize the extent to which we all now 
lean on the power and influence that he personally 
wields in the country. It is essential that the Con- 
servative Party should take stock of the present posi- 
tion, and then decide where it wants to go and how it 
wants to go. 

Conservatism stands to-day, confronted by a new 
democracy the full implications of which are yet un- 
known, as the only opponent of Socialism. (Statements 
appear from time to time that a revival of Liberalism 
is imminent, but they are not borne out by the facts. 
It will be time to consider the Liberal Party when its 
candidates cease to lose their deposits.) Socialism has 
been brought to a temporary standstill owing to the 
impossible internal organization of the Labour Party, 
but its success during the last five years has been 
phenomenal. I believe this success to be due to the 
fact that they have grasped the full significance of the 
new era in democracy. The people are now equipped 
with full political power and are educated to a certain 
degree: they are alert and peculiarly sensitive; and 
they remain as always vital, restless, and ambitious. 
To thousands of men and women in this' country 
politics is the only outlet for their desire for mental 
nourishment and culture, because it is a lamentable 
fact that their political and educational status has 
far outgrown their economic status. Seeing this, the 
Socialist has made it his business to provide that outlet 
by feeding the intellectual appetites of the people with 
broad, challenging, exciting and alluring general prin- 
ciples. 

Consider the feelings of the worker, compelled to eke 
out a precarious existence in some filthy slum, with 
inadequate wages, no interests, no responsibility, and 
no security, when he is told that for generations he 
has been the impotent tool of a monstrous and inhuman 
system which will bind him to slavery in the future as 
it has done in the past, unless he rises with his fellows 
to effect the overthrow of tyranny and injustice. He is 
standing already at the dawn of a new era, for he is 
beginning for the first time to think and sometimes to 
look up. The effect upon him must be almost over- 
whelming, for to which of us has the idea of taking 
from the rich to give to the poor not made at some 
time or other a great emotional appeal? Having 


painted the picture in livid colours, and only too often 
with substantial accuracy, the Socialist has created 


for himself a mind receptive in a high degree for his 
constructive theory of State ownership, involv- 
ing ownership by the people for the people. 
Finally, the Socialist Party provides an avenue for the 
natural leaders of the workers, through which they 
may cut adrift from the intellectual stagnation and 
lack of opportunity afforded to them by the industrial 
conditions in which so many of the younger men of 
character and determination are now eating oat their 
hearts, and attain to the dizziest heights of power. 

What is the response to all this? To pound away at 
the economic fallacies of Marx is surely not enough. 
A view of life, a statement of fundamental principles, 
such as the Socialists put forward day and night, thus 
playing unceasingly upon the most vulnerable spot of 
post-war democracy, can only be countered by the pre- 
sentation to the electorate of a truer view, and of prin- 
ciples more fundamental. ‘‘ Man is only truly great 
when he acts from the passions; never irresistible but 
when he appeals to the imagination.’’ Individualism 
—the strength and force of individual character— 
properly handled, has it in its grasp to make an appeal 
no less powerful and no less noble than that of 
Socialism. Lord Irwin has already indicated the 
foundations of our belief. It is the bounden duty of 
Conservatism, if it is to survive, to build upon those 
foundations a structure that will not easily be shaken. 
Freedom and opportunity for the individual to carve his 
own career, to develop his own character—that is the 
aim. A Government has never given, and can never 
give, manhood. The best we can do with life is to 
live it, and then the problems which no Government 
can solve may solve themselves for each one of 
us. ‘* Every time we deny the living life, in order to 
solve a problem, we cause ten problems to spring up 
where one was before. Solving the problems of the 
people, we lose the people in a poisonous forest of pro- 
blems.’’ Thus a modern thinker. And he is right. 
But the trouble to-day is that too many people are 
denied the opportunity of living. After having 
announced the underlying principles which govern its 
action, and explained the relationship between posses- 
sion and responsibility, property and character, Con- 
servatism will have immediately to attack the master- 
problem: the outstripping of economic status by 
political and educational status. 

In dealing with economic questions of the post- 
war era, I submit we are the party least tied down to 
dogma, and therefore best able to apply science in a 
spirit of unbiased impartiality. The war has flung up 
many new and intricate problems relating to industrial 
organization, currency, prices, and markets, most of 
which are hardly yet understood. The economists are 
all at sea. Even the bankers do not know where they 
are, although they have to keep up appearances. Ex- 
pediency is the watchword here. If the Conservative 
Party meets these problems in a spirit of frank unpre- 
judiced opportunism, determined only to handle them 
with a view to increasing the individual economic 
status of the masses of our people, there are no limits 
to the period and the magnitude of its authority. 

Two great dangers therefore confront the Conserva- 
tive Party—the danger of dogma, and the danger of 
reaction. Reaction breeds tyranny and tyranny breeds 
mass-psychology and mass-movements : the terror and 
stupidity of the rabble. History teaches us that all 
that is best in life emerges from the free spirit 
of the individual man, and all that is worst from the 
unbridled lusts of men driven into the wrong kind of 
association through external forees. Herein lies the 
moral infamy of the abstract doctrine—unapplied to 
specific conditions—of the class war. The mob—as a 
mob—is simply a force of destruction: it may destroy 
a tyranny, but it destroys all else. We can avoid 
the class war, and free the spirit of man, if we can 
create a property-owning democracy, on a foundation 
of justice. Discontent we can never avoid. Nor is it 
desirable that we should. 
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ONTARIO FOR THE EMIGRANT 


By CoLonet F. B. Rosins 


(Chairman of Robins, Lid., Toronto and London) 


[In AN INTERVIEW ] 


regarding living conditions in Ontario to assure 

Canada a steady flow of desirable people from this 
country. If only your substantial British workman 
could be made to understand how much better off he 
would be in Ontario, shiploads of capable artizans and 
agriculturists would soon be speeding to the finest of 
the Empire’s overseas Dominions. Ontario is a land 
peopled by British stock. Ninety-five per cent. of its 
population of 3,000,000 people are of British Empire 
birth, and are happy, contented and prosperous. A 
very large number of Ontario people left Britain with 
little but their courage and an ambition to found a 
new home across the seas, and to-day all are com- 
fortably well-to-do. Many have become prominent in 
City, Provincial and Dominion politics. Just a few 
weeks ago the Hon. Chas. A. Dunning, Premier of 
the Province of Saskatchewan, was called to Ottawa, 
the capital of Canada, to take charge of the important 
department of railways and canals in 
Twenty-three years ago he was an apprentice in an 
iron foundry in Leicester, and emigrated to Canada, 
landing with only two pounds in his pocket. To-day 
he is known and respected from coast to coast. I 
could give you a dozen instances from my own know- 
ledge of others who now sit in our city councils, 
provincial parliaments and similar high offices of 
responsibility on the gift of the people, but this is 
sufficient to prove my point, that any man in good 
health and with the old-time British spirit and grit 
in him can do well, 


[: is only necessary properly to present the facts 


As regards living conditions and cost of living in 
Ontario, our standard of living is much better for the 
average man than it is in this country. Seventy-five 
per cent. or more of our working people live in their 
own homes. In almost every case these were pur- 
chased on the easy payment plan which was inaugu- 
rated by our Company in Toronto. Use this as an 
example, for it is an actual case. Three Scotsmen 
came to my office in Toronto, each wanting to pur- 
chase a piece of land upon which to build a home. 
The most money that any one of the three could pay 
down was two pounds. As they appeared to be steady 
fellows, we sold the land, arranged a credit for them 
at the lumber mill, and inside two months all three 
had their little homes with the roof on. The work 
of building was done by themselves and their neigh- 
bours. They built cosy homes and saved a con- 
tractor’s profit. 


This method is a usual one in Ontario. More than 
50,000 people have bought land from us and built 
homes. At the present time we have a little in excess 
of 12,000 men and women, almost 100 per cent. of 
whom are British, buying their land from our com- 
panies on the monthly payment plan. 


As to detailed cost of living: Bacon costs fifteen 
pence per pound, sirloin roast elevenpence, best butter 
two shillings and ninepence per pound, sugar 3}d. a 
pound, a made-to-measure suit of clothes from five 
pounds, and ready-to-wear from three pounds. Boots 
and shoes cost less than in England. House rent 
we do not figure, as nearly everyone owns his own, 
as I have said, but the cost of land and house for 


the average worker is about £300. The interest and ; 


taxes on this type of property amount to £28 a year. 


Canada. | 


| The taxes include all costs of education for the family 
up to entrance to the University. 

I have often been asked whether an English work. 
ing man can make a success of a market garden in 
Ontario. He certainly can, if he wants to. Others 
have done it. The Hon. C. A. Dunning was a foun. 
dryman turned farmer, and he has made a success, 
We have ex? ‘es of school teachers, engineers, 
labourers and simemakers who successfully operate 
market gardens, poultry farms, bee farms, fur farms 
and fruit farms. It is not so much what you know 
as whether or not you are willing to work for inde. 
pendence and comfort for your old age. Everywhere 
you go across our Province of Ontario you find at 
the head of successful enterprises, whether industrial 
or agricultural, old countrymen who have reached 
these positions through their skill, trustworthiness 
and perseverance. 

Now, what methods should be adopted to bring the 
| light of knowledge to the people of this over-populated 
island? I don’t want to appear to criticize the existing 
methods of securing immigrants as used by the rail- 
| ways and different Governments, but I do feel that it 
is not direct enough nor vivid enough. I wish | 
could persuade one of your great daily newspapers, 
or the Government, to take it up along the lines | 
suggest. In my opinion, and it is a considered 
opinion based upon forty years in this work, there is no 
doubt that if a number of old countrymen who 
have been in Ontario ten or fifteen years, and who 
have the ability to speak in public, were engaged and 
brought over here, a series of meetings in large 
centres of population could be arranged, and then 
the man whose old home town it was should have 
charge of the meeting, show pictures of his home, 
of his family in their new surroundings, show the 
school his children attend, the church, the local points 
of interest—in fact, tell the story in his own way to 
his old friends. If this plan were adopted, or an 
extension of it, the opportunities in the greatest of 
all of Britain’s overseas Dominions would be presented 
in a clear and convincing manner. 


LA VIRGEN DE LA CABEZA 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


LL day the diligence from Baza to Granada had 
A ploughed its way through heavy snow. At day- 

light, as it set out from Baza, the curious little 
town might just as well have been in Russia as in 
Spain. Long icicles hung from the heavy red-tiled 
eaves of all the houses. The church towers looked like 
ornaments upon a wedding cake and in the plaza the 
cannons with which the Catholic King besieged the 
place, that are preserved as monuments, were buried 
almost to their mouths. Outside the town the carts 
and trains of mules that fill all Spanish roads, as they 
have done for centuries and will do, God willing, still 
for centuries, plodded along, just as they plodded in 
summer through the dust. Their drivers, muffled to 
the eyes in their striped blankets, trotted beside them, 
instead of sitting in their usual fashion, sideways on 
their backs. 

The six apocalyptic horses, after a brief scuffling 
gallop, subsided to a gentle trot, then to a walk, their 
feet buried above the fetlocks in the light powdery 
snow. The lumbering diligence swayed like a collier 
in a seaway, lurching to one side then to another, fol- 
lowing a boy who rode in front upon a mule to point 
out the best places in the road. The sun rose frostily, 
painting the distant sierra of the Alpujarros pink, but 
brought no heat with it. Now and then bits of the 
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road swept bare by the fierce winds were sheeted thick 
with ice, so difficult to pass that both the driver and 
his mate had to cut brushwood to strew upon it, 
before the coach could pass. Occasionally, deep in 
the snow-laden pine woods, or from the recesses of 
the sierra, a wolf howled with that wild, marrow- 
curdling note, once heard never to be forgotten, 
especially if far from houses and alone. The horses 
knew it too, pricked up their ears, huddled a little 
closer to each other and broke into a shambling trot 
for a few yards. At the posthouses in the wretched 
Alpujarra villages as the tired sweating team was 
being changed, the passengers, benumbed and chilled, 
stamped about on the snow, smoking and drinking 
aguardiente after their meal of greasy sausages 
coloured with saffron, potato soup and the flaky pastry 
that the Moors left in Spain. 

Upon the frozen drinking-troughs, broken at one end 
with an axe to let the horses drink, the women had 
thrown corn for the chickens, who ate it standing on 
the ice. Posthouse succeeded posthouse in the short 
winter’s day, as in a nightmare of cold and misery. At 
last, just as the setting sun once more threw a faint 
flush upon the mountains, they reached a village in the 
hills. With the same satisfaction that a boatload of 
shipwrecked mariners may feel upon arriving at some 
wretched fishing village, the inmates of the diligence 
looked at the flickering light in the dark archway 
where they had drawn up with a jolt. ‘‘ Any port ina 
storm,’’ observed the driver, ‘‘ Granada is still ten 
leagues away. Better to stay here and make penitence 
with Uncle Nicolas Rodriguez, than to be frozen, or be 
eaten by the wolves.’’ 

In the great kitchen before a fire of olive logs and 
brushwood the travellers gradually got their brains and 
bodies thawed. A huge iron pot swung in the chimney, 
from a chain. Watching it, with their noses almost in 
the embers, lay several fierce dogs, their bloodshot 
eyes half open as they watched the travellers file in. 
All round the stone-floored vaulted room mule 
drivers were either sitting on their packs, or fast 
asleep, looking like corpses as they lay with their 
heads covered in their cloaks. A doorway always 
open, across the passage by which the diligence had 
entered the hotel, led to the stables, where a long line 
of horses, mules and donkeys munched their chopped 
straw and corn. 

Men passed to and fro perpetually, either to part 
their fighting animals, who stood all touching one 
another, or to buy corn from Uncle Nicolas, which 
they took in a saddle blanket to their beasts. The 
mules and asses all stood saddled; their packs so 
high and bulky that as you looked down the long line 
of animals they seemed like islands towering above 
their backs. The smell of mules and _ horses, 
mingling with the odour of the cooking and the clouds 
of tobacco smoke, produced that incense peculiar to all 
Spanish wayside inns. 

Among the muleteers and other guests, for travellers 
were always dropping in, two country girls, short, 
broad and merry-faced, their eyes as black as sloes, 
their hair as thick and as abundant as a Shetland pony's 
tail, attended to the cooking or fetched glasses of 
aguardiente amid the perpetual harshly screamed out 
orders of the hostess. As they passed by the men they 
received a shower of quolibets, that might have 
disconcerted girls less used to them. They took all 
smilingly, just as they had taken from their birth hard 
work, short commons, exposure to the weather, and 
all that providence had chosen to dispense. 

Dinner was served to the travellers by the diligence, 
at a long wooden table covered with a clean, rough 
cloth. All up and down the board were set great 
lumps of home-baked bread, small fluted tumblers and 
bottles of red wine, giving the whole an air as of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s picture of the Last Supper. As 
they consumed potato soup, the stew of beef and bacon 
with cabbage and chick peas, the whole made savoury 


with bits of highly spiced red sausages, one or two 
dwellers in the little hamlet dropped in to hear the 
news: the apothecary, the barber and the priest, a 
tall and handsome man of fifty, wearing the ‘‘manteo’’ 
with the air that only priests of his nationality ever 
can assume. 

Seated around the ample hearth, tongues were soon 
loosened and experiences exchanged. No one had ever 
seen so fierce a storm so late in February, except of 
course one that they all remembered in their youth, when 
storms in every quarter of the world must have been 
almost continuous. Uncle Nicolas, the host, had 
seldom seen the wolves more plentiful. As he said this, 
the others nodded their heads gravely, being aware 
that the wind carried off feathers and words before it. 
One man had lost a colt, another a young cow, and 
Uncle Nicolas himself three or four goats and a fat 
pig. The goats he did not care about so much; but 
the loss of the pig lay near his heart, for it had been 
cared for like the children of the house, and he had 
not enjoyed a single sausage, not to speak of bacon or 
a ham, after all the corn it had consumed. A strong 
athletic muleteer, raising himself upon his elbow, after 
having made a cigarette and spat upon the floor with 
emphasis, said but a fortnight past upon the road he 
had encountered three devils straight from hell, as 
fierce as tigers, all thirsting for his blood. He, with 
four mules, was on the road from Albufiol to Orgiva. 
In a deep hollow near a cork wood suddenly they had 
appeared and set on him. ‘‘ I was alone,”’ he said, 
‘*and had my quarterstaff; but then you know no 
blow a man can strike a wolf ever disables it, except it 
falls on the foreleg. I had no time to tie my mules, 
and it was lucky, as it proved, I did not so do. The 
accursed Government has rendered gunpowder so dear, 
that my trabuco was unloaded, although I had it with 
me on my saddle. Jesus! What could I do but whirl 
my quarterstaff about to keep the fiends at bay. 

** Yes, I was frightened. Why deny it? Miles 
from a house and with night coming on and not a liv- 
ing thing beside me but the four laden mules. Then 
in my terror, I remembered there was one who, if 
she willed it, could protect me from the wolves. 
‘Nuestra Sefiora de la Cabeza,’ who has her sanctuary 
outside Motril, upon La Esplanada, she whom men 
found upon the beach among the lilies, dark featured, 
like ourselves, and most miraculous. So as I fought, 
the wolves drawing always closer to me, I vowed a 
candle of the purest wax to her and swore to go bare- 
footed up the hill to pray to her, if she would succour 
me. 

‘* She must have heard me, for as I stepped back- 
wards, I was surprised to see my mules, who first had 
seemed about to gallop off, now all were standing 
still, with their ears pricked forward and pawing with 
their feet. A miracle, I saw it in a trice, and vowed 
another candle twice as large as the first that I had 
offered and swore to make the pilgrimage stripped to 
my shirt and drawers. Slipping between the animals 
of God, I patted them, and either because La Morenita 
had whispered in their ears or from the instinct of self- 
preservation, they turned their heels round towards the 
wolves. So well they kicked and lashed at them, 
whinnying a sharp hin-hin, as their hoofs struck those 
enemies of man, that they all fied, limping and how!- 
ing, leaving me and the mules alone upon the road. 

‘* I owe my safety, after God, first to La Morenita, 
who from her mansion in the skies puts out her 
tongue at every virgin, as well she may, for which 
of them has lilies that appear each spring in the 
same place where she was found, even when plucked 
up by the roots. Then to my mules, who fought for 
me at peril of their lives. The case is difficult, so I 
shall only give one candle to Our Lady of the Head, 
and as for going to her in my shirt and drawers, that 
would be hardly decent, as she is a lady. As to bare 
feet, that matters little, for from my childhood I have 
gone barefooted and stones and briars harm me as 
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little as if I were a goat and not a Christian. La 
Morenita never will find out the difference, for in the 
skies ’tis ten to one that there is not a pair of scales. 
What do the saints in glory want with so much wax? 
Surely there must be bees enough in paradise to make 
them fifty thousand candles, each bigger far than 
mine.’’ 

A laugh went round among the other muleteers, 
that the priest stifled with an uplifted finger. ‘‘ Peace, 
heretic,’’ he said. ‘‘ Oh, man no better than a stealer 
of the sacrament, would you then cheat Our Blessed 
Lady of Motril, who but so recently has saved your 
life, out of a miserable pound of wax and put your soul 
in peril?” 

‘* Pardon me, father,’’ said the muleteer, ‘‘ I am a 
poor man with a large family and so I thought La 
Morenita might not have heard of it and that the candle 
that I promised her might as well go in bread for my 
own Christianity ; but since it seems that I have sinned, 
God bless her swarthy face, she shall have a donkey 
load of wax.’’ 

The moon had risen and through the chinks of the 
rough wooden shutters, long beams of silver mingled 
with the glare from the roaring chimney and all the 
company sat gazing into the fire, their garments dried, 
with the agreeable feeling of being safely harboured 
after storm. Turning towards a girl whose flimsy, 
brightly coloured clothes, paint, powder and sham 
jewellery showed that her calling and election had been 
determined, at least in this world, ‘‘ Draw nearer to 
the fire, my daughter,” said the priest, ‘‘ and warm 
yourself. Storms and misfortunes, nights like this, and 
the words of our Blessed Lord Himself, remind us that 
we are all of the same family.’’ Then going to the 
door, he opened it, letting the moonlight stream into 
the room and play on the stone floor. 

‘““The night is clear, the wind is calmed, 
and the peaks of the sierras look like loaves of sugar. 
It may be that Our Lady of the Lilies, whose holy 
name has been to-night bandied about rather irrever- 
ently, has been with us unseen and sstilled the 
elements.” He stood a moment gazing into the night, 
his figure sharply silhouetted between the moonlight 
and the fire. Far away in the recesses of the woods, 
a wolf howled mournfully. 


MARCH HARES 


F ever there is a revolution in this country it 
[win start on the Southern Railway. Here it is 

that the wage-slave endures most patiently and 
will one day endure no longer. It will come one 
March morning, when the trumpets of ‘* spring’s 
superb adventure ’’ call these dumb suburban 
cattle to arms, and the enormity of being penned 
up and jostled and shouted at becomes suddenly 
and terribly plain. 

It came over me with a rush the other day. 
It began in the garden, where the crocuses had 
lit a flame which only the winds of autumn can 
quench. The sun would have been shining in the 
railway carriages that morning if there had been 
room for it. But between the hulks of fellow 
travellers I could glimpse now and then a chink of 
blue sky, and I saw in the mind’s eye a wood, filled 
with the smell of moist earth, through which the 
firm spearheads of April’s flowery army had thrust 
themselves; and I saw good brown plough, and 
ridiculously posturing lambs, and catkins like tiny 
pennants flying from the mastheads of the 
hedges. Everyone in that train, I suspect, was 
thinking in his and her own way of much the same 
things, and if only a leader had risen among us, 
if only some one of all us dull, discontented, un- 
willing creatures there had had the courage and 


initiative to harangue the rest, he would have 
struck a spark to make the whole parched prairie 
of suburbia hiss and roar and crackle till it was 
consumed. 

‘*Man was born free,’’ 
“everywhere he is in trains. It is spring, my 
friends; why are we all here? Why are 
we content to be crowded together in trucks, 
and afterwards between great walls like felons in 
irons, to live our silly stuffy little lives in our 
silly stuffy little offices, to do as we are told by 
men who have forgotten about the spring? 
Where is the will of the majority? Come, my 
friends, to-morrow to fresh woods and pastures 
new. We will leave the city to its fate!’’ <A 
man who would talk like that, on a day like 
that, might start a tumult which would only end 
when every town and city in England had come 
crashing down. 

When we reached the terminus and I watched 
the black crowds tumbling and streaming out into 
the streets like ants, intensely industrious and 
intensely futile, | could almost have spoken the fate- 
ful word myself. I should have liked to seize each 
of them by the arm, to rush into a shop, maybe, 
and haul a surprised cashier from his desk, to make 
a counter-jumper jump for once in his life—seize 
them and run and run with them down the Strand, 
darting between the traffic like an inspired news- 
boy, dragging them from under the thundering 
wheels of buses, on and on till I got them at last 
past the suburbs where they live, to the country, 
where they seldom get. And there I would leave 
them, and those who had survived would most 
likely take the next train back to London, because 
mankind is a creature of habit. 

Fortunately I passed just then one of those 
tourist agencies, and its bright, preposterous 
posters flaunting themselves in the windows 
called me away to lands of improbable blues 
and golds, bid me book my seat and travel 
whither I would to the world’s ends, as 
though man were a free agent and could 
order his goings to suit the caprices of the sun. 
Through those swing doors was the entrance to 
all the light and colour of the world, all the variety 
and divergencies of climate and scenery the earth 
contains, so that you could journey your whole life 
through and never weary of it. It was the work 
of a second to slip through and find myself inquir- 
ing of a pale young man who had never, probably, 
been further afield than Yarmouth and had the 
whole vast network of European railways and 
ocean steamship lines at his finger tips, like some 
god ordaining the traffic of a marionette world, 
to find myself inquiring of him with the airs of 
a bona fide traveller the quickest and most golden 
route to Samarkand. Some lingering grain of 
sanity prevented me from booking my ticket. But 
the whole of that afternoon at my desk, and for 
long afterwards, I was wandering far from 
London, and all the lands I had ever seen were 
warring in my mind for the favour of being 
visited again. 

That long summer evening at Verona, for 
example, where we dined so pleasantly in the 
square, under the very walls of the arena, while 
a military band made music in the Italian manner 
across the way. Or Spain—would it ever be 
possible to capture again half the thrill of that 
first crossing of the frontier, that hot, slow climb 
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beside the roaring Aragon; and after, the long, 
cool swing down into the Spanish plain, with a 
declining sun drenching the whole landscape, but 
especially the great slab-topped mountains, in a 
glowing mist of gold? Or that ridiculous adven- 
ture with the carabinero in the Basses Pyrenées, 
the carabinero who mistook us for smugglers and 
whom we—romantic souls !—mistook for a brigand. 
When we had made friends at length and he had 
examined our passports upside down, because they 
conveyed as much information to him that way 
up as any other, he stuffed the wadding back into 
the muzzle of his rifle—to keep the mud out when 
he used it as an alpenstock—and opened over his 
head that portentous green umbrella. We went 
on together over the hill-side and down towards 
the pass of Roncesvalles, an ill-assorted trio 
winding laboriously between the beech trees, led 
by our militarist beneath his emerald canopy. 

Spain, yes. But why not Germany? I do not 
hold the popular fallacy about the enchanting 
beauty of the Rhine, but what could have been 
more full of glamour, of whole-hog sentimentality, 
than that night upon the bridge at Bonn, with 
the wandervoglen singing their legendary songs 
to the sound of a guitar, while the river ran black 
beneath us, and above us a round moon flooded 
the whole wide landscape, right away to where 
the distant Drachenfels stood dreaming on her 
lofty summit, keeping watch over the Seven 
Hills. Suddenly there had come marching 
across that bridge, breaking the harmony of 
sound and silence, a squad of black French 
mercenaries : and we had understood something of 
the bitterness of the people of the Rhine. It is 
but another day in the train and you arrive at the 
village of Kufstein, where you can change to a 
narrow gauge railway and wind slowly up into 
the mountains of Tyrol. There was one marvel- 
lous holiday there, conquering incredible peaks 
and looking down upon the blue edges of the 
world. One August day in particular comes to 
my mind, when we had toiled upwards all day 
and arrived at the farthest hiiite at evening, to see 
a great thunderstorm rolling and splitting below 
us. Next morning there was a fresh fali of snow, 
and we built an enormous snow-man before setting 
off to cross the mountain. 

But why should I forget Provence, Provence of 
the autumnal villages and bright, dappled sun- 
shine, generous Provence, overflowing with colour 
and warmth and rich variety of vegetation, 
Provence with her ancient language, her poets, 
and her monuments of Rome at every turn? 
Autumn is the time for Provence, when the long 
avenues of planes are gold and red and bronze and 
dull green, and the mottled shadows on the white 
road beneath them, where the sun strikes through 
the thinning leaves, are almost indistinguishable 
from the tree trunks themselves, mottled by their 
peeling bark. Which of these, then, should it be ? 
Or should it be none of them at all, but rather an 
island I know, as yet revealed only to the blessed 
few—I will not divulge its name? For days a 
succession of bright landscapes, an endless cycle of 
memories, spun in my brain. The thought even 
came to me one warm morning that I should quite 
quietly slip away, there and then, without warn- 
ing or farewell to anyone, and step into the boat 
train and travel on and on until I came at last to 
some place where there were sun, and ships, and 
salt water to bathe in, and no offices with central 


heating, and not come back at all, ever. But I 
am a man of no courage. All I did was to take 
a week-end ticket on the Southern Railway. And 
when I got there it was raining. 

X. 


WITHIN THE WALLS OF CITIES 


By Ivor BRown 


HE naturalist, having long ago surprised 

his first primrose, will soon be listening for 

his first cuckoo. The hotel-keepers are 
listening, in like manner, for spring’s first 
American. Dr. Rosenbach has landed, and the 
antique dealers are shaking off the after-Christ- 
mas lassitude and fingering with a hopeful joy the 
first folios of the great unread and their priceless 
quartos of the totally unreadable. There is to be 
a vast invasion, it is said, and old England is to 
be tried, toured, and tested as never before. And 
I suppose there will be disappointments, for our 
country needs more than a cursory glance. It has 
a deep-driven instinct for putting up a shield, and 
on our national coat-of-arms should be centrally 
engraved a door closed, a wall spiked, and a 
fence with broken bottles rampant. 

A distinguished writer about London recently 
summed it up as ‘ the city round the corner.’ 
His point was that in London there are few direct 
approaches to the best things. You have to walk 
down Fleet Street on the left to see St. Paul’s. 
You must turn out of Whitehall to see West- 
minster Abbey. The Roman Catholic Cathedral 
is commonly known as a tower rising from 
invisible and undiscoverable sources. Only here 
and there does something stand out and look the 
world in the face, and that something is rarely 
our best. London neglects its river, forgets its 
port, and keeps its beauties up its sleeve. So, too, 
with our pleasures. Our festivities are not of the 
street-corner. You may, if you choose, trace the 
influence of climate on revelry, and so explain why 
our nation prefers the ‘‘ snug ’’ to the street café. 
I have never understood why café life should be 
considered monstrously gay. Those morose 
individuals who border the streets of Paris while 
absorbing for hours on end the dust, one small 
glass of dubious fluid, and the fumes of two or 
three atrocious cigars have never appealed to me 
as specimens of the dashing hedonist. But at 


least they satisfy the stranger by being visible. 
The visitor can go and sit there himself and take 
his share of the dust, the noise, and the general 
visibility. And that pleases him. He is in the 
market-place of merriment, hearing and seeing. 
He is not baffled. 

But the English genius for suburban excite- 
ments passes him entirely by. He cannot, unless 
he is shepherded, go to the suburban tennis club 
and see the furious activity of the English young 
who must run about while it is light, and then 
produce a gramophone and dance when it is dark. 
He cannot attend the golf club on Sunday and 
discover that the English golfer is not one to take 
his pleasures sadly and devote several hours to a 
single, a syrupy, and a completely unstimulating 
refreshment. The Englishman has an instinct 


for clubs. It is not rooted very deep in time, for 
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the great cultivation of English club-land only 
took place after Waterloo. One of the victims of 
the Napoleonic wars was the English coffee- 
house, whose public pleasures went down before 
the newly-acquired taste for a private apartment. 
This side of the history of Pall Mall, which has 
just been described by Mr. Humphry Ward in his 
centenary record of The Athenzum, is worth 
study. It is possible to regret the Englishman’s 
desire to put up a fence before he settles down to 
chops and company, but it is necessary to under- 
stand it. It is especially necessary for the 
foreigner who sees in our great towns only a blank 
facade. The thing is particularly true of English 
provinces. The stranger who enters Manchester 
after five o'clock might imagine that he was enter- 
ing Necropolis. But that does not mean that there 
are no merry men and maidens in Manchester. 
All that it means is that they have got behind 
their barricades, the fences round tennis courts 
or golf clubs, and the walls that engirdle billiard 
tables, whist drives, films, amateur theatricals, 
dancings, listenings-in, Sunday supper tables, and 
social spreads. 

This secrecy of ours is an old-established busi- 
ness. When Sam Weller attended the ‘‘ swarry ”’ 
of the Select Company of the Footmen of Bath 
(boiled leg of mutton with the trimmin’s) it was 
all as remote and secretive as an old-time meeting 
of the Irish Republican Brotherhood. What 
stranger would have known that behind a small 
greengrocer’s shop Mr. John Smauker was at last 
unbending and that the eminent Mr. Tuckle was 
dancing a hornpipe among the oyster shells on the 
table? So let the visitor to London make his 
inquiries to-day, trace the Eel Gobblers to their 
lair, and banquet with them on divers courses of 
that succulent worm. Or let him peer about half- 
past six of a Saturday evening into the prodigious 
portico of the Restaurant Magnifico. The 
Magnifico applies itself to club dinners. A list in 
the porch announces some dozen such conven- 
tions. The Hackney Marsh Rate Collectors are 
in session; also the Potted Meat Commercial 
Travellers, and fellows without number. They 
are there in full fig, with their ladies in no less 
splendour, swathed as to their considerable arms 
in the long white gloves abandoned by our betters. 
Presidential figures are in regalia; chains of office 
dangie on fair round bellies. There is a light in 
every eye, a jest on every lip, a cocktail in every 
hand. You never saw such a spirit of mirth. 
Away with your Paris ‘‘ dancings.’’ To-night is 
the night. The dinner waits, the room is reserved, 
and doors will close delightfully on revelling Rate 
Collectors of Hackney Marsh. 

Nobody sees it. The American passes on to 
Dieppe, where the commons feed, gamble, dance, 
play tennis, bathe, and listen to a symphony con- 
cert all within a single Casino which anyone may 
enter for a trifle. There is no banging of doors 
until the foreigner comes, hungry for “* salles 
privées ’’ with baccarat and something with a 
distant, exclusive air about it. So France is 
written up as gay and England is written down as 
dour. And dour England must seem to the 


stranger, who is left to wander without the gates, 
wondering vainly where the fun is to be had. 
Yet we are not glum really, but groupishly in- 
clined. When the foreigner views the stony face 
of seme English town he must remember that it 


is society, not sorrow, that is barricado’d ever 
more within the walls of cities. Hence the 
American should knock off one of the conventional 
jaunts to the historic chunks of masonry, and look 
for a real guide to London; that is to say, for a 
man who can open doors and show him an Eel 
Gobbler in mid-feast or the great-grandchildren of 
Mr. John Smauker maintaining the glories of the 
‘‘ swarry.’’ We are the secret people, as Mr. 
Chesterton has sung, as secret in our joys as in 
our woes; and the key to the situation is, quite 
literally, a key. 


A SINGLE SEAT 


By J. B. Priestley 


night I found myself by chance 
outside a suburban music-hall. An immense 
number of people were gathered round the 
doors, lines of them stretching in every direction. 
An attendant was bawling out, ‘‘ Single seats 
only!’ in front of the box-office; and when, for 
no reason whatever, I stopped a moment, he sent 
his five syllables crashing directly into my face. 
‘* Single seats only!’ I was alone, therefore | 
could secure one of the few remaining seats in 
the house if I wished, unlike most of the people 
waiting there, who would clearly never see the 
inside of the place that night. On the other hand, 
I was not there to visit this music-hall, which had 
no interest whatever for me. ‘‘ Single seats 
only! ’’ came the cry again, and this time it was 
too compelling to be resisted. In I went, too 
weak, as most of us are, to shrug aside a privilege 
that had no real meaning for me, and quite over- 
looking the fact that I did not even want to visit 
the place. For a sum that brought back to my 
mind the old provincial pleasures, the scarlet 
nights, of my extreme youth, namely, one and ten- 
pence, I was given a ticket for one of the few 
remaining seats in the orchestra stalls. The num- 
ber on this ticket was A5, the sinister significance 
of which ought to have struck me at the time but 
did not until later. Once in possession of this 
passport, instead of feeling the fool I undoubtedly 
was, I felt secure, comfortable, rich, and regarded 
the poor creatures in the queues outside with 
mingled pity and contempt. Even a one-and- 
tenpenny ticket for a performance of no particular 
interest to us, once we have it in hand and know 
that other people have to go without it, can work 
wonders with our strange self-esteem. 

But it still wanted a good many minutes to nine 
o’clock, when the Second House, in which I was 
to be As, would begin, so I paid a visit to the 
bar. Like all the music-hall bars I have ever 
seen, it was filled with large, square, hard, mottle- 
faced women of middle age, who drank bottled 
stout, called one another and the barmaid 
‘* dee-ar,’’ and talked familiarly of ‘‘ the Show.” 
Occasionally, one of them would send out a scream 
of laughter, torture to anyone more sensitive than 
these strange metallic creatures; but for the rest 
they were, as usual, vulgar but respectable. It 
has long been a puzzle to me who and what these 
women are, for they are to be found in every 
large town in this island, wherever there is noise 
and glitter and the easier pleasures, ‘‘ dee-aring 
one another and lifting their glasses of Guinness 
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to their hard purple faces. They do not look or 
act like members of the demi-monde; they are not 
actresses, though familiar with the Stage; they 
have too much leisure to be female publicans; they 
do not suggest a domestic life. What were they 
like when they were younger, and what—horrid 
thought !—will they be like when they are older? 
And, for one last venture, are they the mates, 
perhaps specially created, of those fat mottle-faced 
men who are always discovered puffing their cigars 
and soaking up their Scotches wherever there is 
any sport going forward or at any gilded shrine 
of pleasure? And if so, why are they never seen 
together? Here, I suggest, is yet one more 
mystery. 

The time arrived for me to claim that single 
seat, and as I walked down the corridor I sud- 
denly realized that As5 would be the fifth seat on 
the very front row. And so it was. It was on 
the very nearest front row that I have ever seen 
in a theatre, half-way between the bass trombone 
and the drum and not four feet away from either 
of them. I could read their scores, so far as the 
dirty tattered manuscript scores of a music-hall 
band can be read at all. By lungeing out ever so 
little, I could have presented the trombone-player 
with a hearty kick, and was most grievously 
tempted to do so more than once during the even- 
ing. At best a music-hall band is mostly trom- 
bone and drum, but the other night, so far as my 
ears were concerned, they had it entirely to them- 
selves. I know now the bass-trombone parts of 
several popular songs, in particular of a mysterious 
ditty called ‘ Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby!’ which 
seems to have a certain ecstatic quality in it but 
is orchestrated, at least in the brass parts, a trifle 
too monotonously for my taste. But the drummer 
gave me more pleasure than any other performer 
of the evening; he was at once cool and quick, 
and I felt that I could rely upon him. The enter- 
tainment was clearly beneath his intellectual level, 
for he regarded it, and us, too, I thought, with 
faint but undoubted contempt; and after he had 
hit several drums, gongs, and clappers all at once 
with a curious air of detachment, he would retire 
into a sombre reverie. I could see him, a round, 
bald, spectacled man, going home to chess and 
early nineteenth-century German metaphysics. 

I have said that I felt I could rely upon the 
drummer. This may sound curious, but the fact 
is that I was so incredibly near the stage that all 
detachment was impossible and I was compelled to 
associate myself with the performers. I have 
never had such a worrying time in any place of 
entertainment, for I suffered from all the anxieties 
of a stage-manager while remaining as helpless as 
any other member of the audience. Would the 
limelight man, whom I could see very plainly, 
throw the right-coloured shaft of light in the right 
place at the right moment? Would the stairs in 
the house scene, wobbly from the first, keep up 
until the curtain? And the comedian with the 
wandering eye, who was having to be prompted so 
often, would he or would he not remember the 
words of his song? I do not know that I should 
have enjoyed this paltry little revue under any 
circumstances, but as it was, any question of mere 
enjoyment was absurd. So long as a scene went 
through without mishap, always looming up from 
every conceivable quarter, I could at least breathe 
freely, and that was enough for me. The chorus 


gave me endless trouble, for they were always 
having to change their costumes, which were none 
too new or secure, and so were for ever on the very 
brink of disaster. The third from the right was 
the worst, a hard-working motherly creature, but 
obviously inclined to be slow and stupid. It was 
the third from the right whose shoe was not on 
properly, whose stocking began coming down, 
whose silver trousers in one scene were so badly 
frayed that at any moment anything might have 
happened to them. As soon as she went off, I had 
a little breathing-space, but it would not be long 
before she would be back again, in another 
dubious costume, pinned together somewhere, 
trying to put something in its place, her eyes full 
of worry as she mechanically grinned and capered. 
Never was I more relieved than when she tripped 
off for the last time and I knew that for one night 
at least we were safe. 

Then there was the girl with the large teeth— 
one of the principals and not one of the chorus. 
She gave me a good deal of anxiety because in all 
the sketches she would laugh so much that she 
frequently found it impossible to speak her lines 
for a minute or so. One of the others would 
whisper a remark, and off she would go, tittering 
away, until at times I thought she would never be 
able to go on with her part. I heard most of those 
whispered remarks. In nearly all the lighter 
forms of entertainment, the actors indulge in 
asides that would appear to be irresistibly funny. 
Sometimes the whole scene is in danger of 
collapse after one of these remarks, for the players 
are suddenly transformed again into their private 
selves and their parts are thrown aside for a 
moment as if they were cumbersome great- 
coats. Oddly enough, too, audiences do not resent 
these queer interludes that cheat them of their 
play, deliberately shut them out, for they are so 
well-disposed to the mummers that they can 
actually welcome such moments, can laugh with 
the laughers on the stage though they do not know 
what has been said. But they imagine, as I 
always imagined before the other night, that these 
whispered remarks, so menacing to self-control, 
are masterpieces of wit, compared with which the 
humour of the play’s lines is as mere dross. If I 
heard them, I thought I, too, would be convulsed. 
But having heard them, now I know that these 
famous whispers are not worth considering as 
jokes, but are just silly little remarks of the kind 
that children throw hoarsely at one another when 
they are being shepherded into church. The 
children have such a strong desire to laugh simply 
because they know they ought not to laugh; and 
so, I suspect, have the players. But these are 
moved, too, by a feeling of intimacy among them- 
selves, being comrades together in the bright hour 
of danger, knowing themselves for men and 
women, quick and kindly, under their mummery 
of false hair and paint. Their foolish stifled 
laughter is like a sudden clasp of hands in the 
night. If we went play-acting, so, too, we should 
keep piece and audience waiting at times while 
we’ laughed together over a silly trifle. I saw my 
friends the Smiths and the Browns suddenly begin 
to choke and titter at a very important function, 
not two nights ago, and made haste to join them 
and their laughter and venture an aside or two 
myself; hard-working mummers all, enjoying a 
moment’s respite. 
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ART 
FIVE GALLERIES 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


this week is that of the works of Mr. J. W. 

Power at the Independent Gallery, 7a Grafton 
Street. Mr. Power’s work is not widely known, but 
a picture that was hung recently at the London Group 
attracted a good deal of attention. Seeing now, for 
the first time, a collection of his paintings and draw- 
ings, I feel that Mr. Power is to be very seriously 
reckoned with. He combines a masterly sense of con- 
struction with a forceful content. In certain abstract 
paintings, such as No. 6—the best of its kind that I 
have yet seen by an Englishman—his formal powers 
are clearly perceived : in the brilliant little ‘ Note-Book 
Leaves ’ his ‘‘literary’’ powers, his interest in life, are 
as clearly displayed. The pictures which will satisfy 
most people of judgment are those in which these 
two aspects come together. The delicious ‘ Still Life ’ 
(No. 13) is entirely representational, but in its close- 
knit design demonstrates Mr. Power’s true esthetic 
feeling. ‘ The Fishers ’ is very moving in its weighty 
and rythmic dignity. In this and in the large ‘ Group’ 
we see massive, well-conveyed forms, locked together 
in an intricate and logical pattern, which reminds us, 
in what it aims at rather than its method, of the 
peculiar genius of Rubens. I wish I could afford Mr. 
Power more space. 

The new Dover Gallery, above the Independent, has 
opened with a magnificent collection of drawings, but 
since they are all by established artists, it must suffice 
to mention the names of Mr. Walter Sickert, A.R.A., 
Messrs. Marchand, Freisz, Frélaut, Moreau, De 
Segonzac, Derain, Dufresne, Signac and Van Gogh. 
The Gallery is a pleasant one. 

At the Goupil Gallery, 5 Regent Street, is the usual 
Spring Exhibition. Among the varied and _ well- 
chosen exhibits, special attention may be drawn to 
Mr. Wilson Steer’s familiar water-colours, an amus- 
ing ‘ Family Group’ by Professor Tonks, two inter- 
esting oils by Mr. Edmond X. Kapp, who is progress- 
ing wonderfully in his new medium, a scintillating 
landscape by M. Monet, and two attractive typical 
works by Mr. Walter Greaves. The Sickerts and the 
Matisse are not first-class examples, nor are Mr. 
Augustus John’s drawings and paintings among his 
best. There are a number of tricky pictures by Mr. 
James Pryde, whose easy dramatic effectiveness 
deceives so many people. Upstairs are oils and water- 
colours by “iss Constance Bailward and Miss Barbara 
Hannah. 

The Mayor Gallery, 37 Sackville Street, is given up 
to a collection of very able and distinguished drawings 
by Mr. Bernard Meninsky, one of those recurrent ex- 
hibitors in English painting who can always be relied 
upon to show serious, considerable work. 

Mr. Joseph Southall, A.R.W.S., whose exhibition 
at the Alpine Club Gallery some time ago will be re- 
membered, is showing again at the Leicester Gal- 
leries, Leicester Square. His work has not changed : 
it remains careful, pre-Raphaelite in inspiration, and 
not terribly exciting. There is also there an exhibi- 
tion of Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson’s much-advertised 
work. 


Ta most interesting exhibition I have been to 


THE WEEK’S CONCERTS 
Queen’s Hatt. Symphony Concert, mainly French 19th Century 
music with Cortét as soloist, on Saturday, March 20, at 3. 
Grotrian Hatt. Léon Goossens’s concert, with Dorothy Silk 


and the Kutcher Quartet, on Tuesday, March 23, at 8.15. 
Eoi1An Hart. Alexandre Borovsky’s second pianoforte recital— 
Bach, Haydn, Liszt’s Sonata and Stravinsky’s ‘ Pétrouchka ’ 
—on Tuesday, March 23, at 8.15. 
Wicmore Hatt. London Select Choir in works by Bird, Wilbye, 
Elgar and Vaughan Williams, on Friday, March 26, at 8. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


% The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 

{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the sam 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


A SIDELIGHT ON QUEEN VICTORIA 


SIR,—I had from various circumstances a good deal 
of personal knowledge of Queen Victoria’s character 
and I think that A. A. B.’s article on Queen Victoria's 
Letters misses one important point. I mean in what 
the writer says about the crushed condition in which 
she allowed herself to remain for some years after the 
death of the Prince Consort. The writer dismisses it 
contemptuously as morbid weakness. I think this 
judgment fails in two points. First it fails because it 
does not discount her morbid language by the mental 
habits of the time. Everyone then used language in 
time of sorrow which to us seems morbid. Everyone 
did things which to us seem morbid. My mother, who 
had the healthiest, most robust and joyous nature | 
have ever known, wrote letters in her times of 
sorrow which would now seem morbid, but which 
then seemed perfectly natural. Yet to associate the 
idea of morbidness with her simply makes me laugh, 
The Archbishop, who knew the Queen very intimately, 
denies that she was by nature morbid. I believe he is 
right. She was naturally full blooded and joyous like 
her uncles. But being in a position quite aloof from 
the world she allowed the mental habits of her time 
exaggerated play. 

But the more important point which your article 
misses is as to the nature of her sorrow. The writer 
treats it simply as the sorrow of a wife for a husband 
she loved. But that was by no means all, nor was it 
that which had, I think, the crushing effect. If you 
have seen much of Courts, nothing strikes you so 
much as the loneliness of Kings. | Where husband 
and wife are alive there is one person to whom they 
can speak freely, but only one, though if they lived as 
men and women in the world before they became 
Sovereigns, as our present King and Queen did, they 
know how to get rather more companionship from 
other people. Queen Victoria had never known 
life except in the loneliness of a Queen. She had 
moreover a nature which needed sympathy and had 
everything to teach her that there was only one person 
in whom she could allow herself to seek unrestrained 
sympathy. Her predominant characteristic, as the 
Archbiship points out and as I have always heard 
from every one who knew her well, was personal 
humility. To the end of her life she never forgot that 
she was a poor weak woman. At the same time she 
held with intense, perhaps exaggerated, conviction that 
the position of Queen of England was the most im- 
portant and responsible position in the world. If she 
had been self-confident, as I think Elizabeth was, she 
might have been content to stand alone. But being 
very humble-minded she naturally longed for someone 
who could share the burden with her. This she found 
in the Prince and in him alone. She had early learnt 
sharp lessons as to her loneliness. When she came t0 
the throne she threw herself with a touching conf 
dence on Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister. Thea 
a very few years passed and he went out of power 
and she found that she had to cut him out of her life 
altogether. | Her absolutely constitutional mind made 
her do it wholeheartedly ; but how could she ever agait 
feel that a minister could really share her burden? 
Ministers came and went. Some she liked and some 
she disliked, but none could be more than temporary 
advisers; in none could she find a person who could 
share her burden by complete confidence. 
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Then she early learnt that she must not admit any 
outside person to full confidence. The stand Peel 
made about the ladies of her household made it clear 
that there must not be friends behind the throne. She 
realized that ministers required that there must be no 
advisers but themselves. Loyally she acted up to it. 
Her most intimate women friends and her religious 
advisers knew that they were admitted to no share in 
her public life. They shared her private life, but that 
was all. With the Prince alone could she share her 
whole life. Can one wonder that a very humble 
woman faced with so tremendous a_ responsibility 
should have felt crushed when she was thrown back 
into such complete isolation? Possibly if the Prince 
of Wales had at the moment reached maturity she 
might have thrown herself on him. But he was a boy 
and his character was too intensely like her own for 
her to think highly of it. If he had been like the 
Prince Consort she might have gradually admitted 
him to her confidence, but he was not, he was like 
herself. Anyhow, by the time he was old enough she 
had learned the habit of standing alone. That she 
should have taken some years to learn to do so 
is not remarkable. What shows the greatness of her 
character is that she learnt it so soon and so com- 
pletely without losing any of the humility of her 
nature. 

There is another point in her character worth not- 
ing. It is very common to find that strong people 
make friends and like the companionship of second- 
rate people. She never did. For instance, I suppose 
among clergy her chief friends were: in Scotland, 
Norman McLeod, certainly the biggest and most 
robust man of his time; in England, Dean Stanley, 
Dean Wellesley, Archbishop Tait and the present 
Archbishop, of whom no one could say that they were 
small men, however much they might disagree with 
them. Her affinity for big and able men is all the 
more remarkable in that she was not intellectually 
clever. Nor will it be found that her likes and dis- 
likes were capricious. They rested on what she 
believed to be quite sufficient and intelligible reasons 
and they were quite frank and whole-hearted. 

I am, etc., 
** An OLp VICTORIAN ”’ 


BISMARCK AND THE EMS DESPATCH 


SIR,—Reviewing in your issue of March 13 the 
Second Series of Queen Victoria’s Letters, ‘‘A. A. B.”’ 
says that Bismarck ‘‘ mutilated, or forged, the Ems 
telegram, which led to the declaration of war by 
France,’’ in 1870. Perhaps you will permit me to say 
that this, though commonly believed, is an error. 

At the beginning of July, 1870, news was received 
in Paris that Prince Leopold, a member of the Roman 
Catholic Branch of the House of Hohenzollern, had 
been invited to accept the vacant throne of Spain. On 
July 10 the Duc de Gramont, Foreign Secretary in the 
Ollivier Government, telegraphed to Count Benedetti, 
French Ambassador to Prussia: ‘‘ If the King will 
not advise the Prince of Hohenzollern to withdraw, 
it is war forthwith, and in a few days we are on the 
Rhine.’”? On July 12 Prince Leopold voluntarily with- 
drew his candidature, and the Madrid Government at 
once informed Paris of the fact. On the evening of the 
same day De Gramont instructed Benedetti to press 
the King of Prussia for a declaration that he would 
never again authorize this candidature, adding that 
the effervescence of spirits in Paris was such that ‘‘we 
do not know whether we shall succeed in mastering 
it.’’ It was on the afternoon of July 13 that the Ems 
despatch was sent by Dr. Abeken, Secretary to the 
Foreign Office, to Bismarck at Berlin. It was in these 
terms : 


His Majesty writes to me: ‘* Count Benedetti spoke to me 
on the promenade, in order to demand from me, finally, in 
a very importunate manner, that I should authorize him to 
telegraph at once that I bound myself for all future time 
never again to give my assent if the Hohenzollerns should 
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renew their candidature. I refused at last somewhat sternly, 

as it is neither right nor possible to undertake engagements of 

this kind @ tout jamais. Naturally, I told him that I had 
as yet received no news, and as he was earlier informed about 

Paris and Madrid than myself, he could see clearly that my 

Government had no hand in the matter.” 

His Majesty has since received a letter from the Prince. 
His Majesty having told Count Benedetti that he was await- 
ing news from the Prince, has decided, with reference to the 
above demand, upon the representation of Count Eulenburg 
and myself, not to receive Count Benedetti again, but only to 
let him be informed, through an aide-de-camp: ‘* That his 
Majesty had now received from the Prince confirmation of 
the news which Benedetti had already received from Paris, 
and had nothing further to say to the Ambassador.’’ 

His Majesty leaves it to your Excellency whether Benedetti’s 
fresh demand and its rejection should not be at once com- 
municated to our Ambassadors and to the press. 

It will be seen from the last sentence that there was 
no question of publishing the despatch itself. Bis- 
marck, when he received the telegram, was dining 
with von Moltke and von Roon. There is little doubt 
that he and the military men wanted war, and welcomed 
this provocative action of the French Government. 
But in any case, it was natural enough that he should 
think the facts ought to be published, and in a com- 
munication to the Press he framed the following state- 
ment: 

After the news of the renunciation of the Hereditary Prince 
of Hohenzollern had been officially communicated to the 
Imperial Government of Franee by the Royal Government of 
Spain, the French Ambassador at Ems further demanded of 
his Majesty the King that he would authorize him to tele- 
graph to Paris that his Majesty the King bound himself for 
all future time never again to give his consent if the Hohen- 
zollerns should renew their candidature. His Majesty the 
King thereupon decided not to receive the French Ambassador 
again, and sent to tell him, through the aide-de-camp, that 
his Majesty had nothing further to communicate to the 
Ambassador. 

On July 14 Benedetti returned to Paris, where the 
war fever was raging and the streets resounded with 
cries of ‘‘ A Berlin.’’ On July 15 the Chamber passed 
war supplies by 246 votes to 10, and war against 
Prussia was immediately declared. 

To describe Bismarck’s memorandum as forgery 
is manifestly absurd, and where is the evidence of 
deceptive manipulation? The facts were as stated in 
Abeken’s message, no provocative word was added, 
and had the message been published in full the effect 
would surely have been the same. It is true that Bis- 
marck himself afterwards represented his ‘ editing ”’ 
of the despatch as the decisive step leading to war, 
but there is force in the suggestion of Dr. Holland 
Rose (‘ Development of European Nations,’ p. 45), 
that this arose from the morbid desire of a partly dis- 
credited statesman to exaggerate his influence on the 
events which led to the foundation of the Empire. 

I am, etc., 


13 Dundonald Road, Bristol Jas. Sykes 


METRE 


SIR,—I too would fain pursue the argument with 
Dr. MacColl at length, but I must not trespass too 
far upon your space. You will, however, I hope allow 
me a few words in reply—not with a view to settling 
the questions at issue, but just to indicate my line of 
criticism. 

Dr. MacColl cannot have it both ways: if it is 
a ‘‘ superstition ’’ to hold the bar-mark involves a 
break in speech, what is the meaning of the bar-mark ? 
It becomes purely otiose, merely duplicating the ac- 
cent-mark. In music the bar-mark does indicate ac- 
cent. But Dr. MacColl puts in both bar-marks and 
accents, e.g., p. 186: 

| Déepening thy vjoice with the d|éepening of the night 
And now he says (p. 336) that there is no cutting of 
syllables into new sections as pronounced. It seems, 
then, that Verrier’s ‘‘ rhythmical syllables,’’ as Ver- 
rier and Dr. W. Thomson called them, are fictions ; 
and so too are Dr. MacColl’s measures: they do not 
divide the line into ‘‘ audible metrical entities.”’ I 
suggest, then, that they are misleading, and should be 
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omitted altogether.* I am the last person to hold 
that there is a pause (i.e., a brief silence) at the end 
of every foot or measures but I do hold that the very 
purpose of scansion is to divide a line into groups of 
‘* audible entities.’’ Nor do Dr. MacColl’s measures 
gain in isochronism by transferring initial consonants 
to the preceding word. It can easily be proved by 
experiment that 6’th el (in Tennyson’s ‘‘ Myriads of 
rivulets hurrying thro’ the lawn ”) is even less equal 
in duration to myriads of than is thro’ the. Dr. 
MacColl protests against the displacement of accent 
in verse; but why should it not be just as possible in 
verse as in music? I have quoted a parallel from 
Beethoven in my book on Rhythm (p. 106). 

There was a misprint in my division of the line of 
Shelley into ‘‘ measures ’’; there ought to have been 
no bar-mark before the word ‘“ Like ”’: 

Like | wrecks of | a dis | solving | dream A | 
My own scansion of this line would be: 

| Like wrecks | of a | dissol | ving dream | 
i.e., I should divide it into ‘‘ feet,’’ and regard the 
second foot as unaccented and what I call ‘‘ isosyl- 
labic.’? Dr. MacColl says the real ‘‘ measures ’’ are: 


Like | wrécks | A of a dis | sélving | dréam A | 
i.e., he admits that one of the four accents of this 
line disappears, viz., the accent on what he calls ‘‘ the 
silent beat.’” We agree, then, in saying that the 
syllables ‘* of ’? and ‘‘ a’ are both unaccented. But 
the very foundation-stone of the measure system is 
that we should measure from strong accent to strong 
accent. Can an accent that is not heard at all be 
called a strong accent? ‘‘ The property of rhythm,”’ 
says Dr. MacColl, ‘* belongs only to what we hear ”’ 


(p. 336). I agree. 
I am, etc., 


4 Sion Hill Place, Bath E. A. SONNENSCHEIN 
[This correspondence is closed.—Epb. S.R.] 


YOUTH AND AGE 


SIR,—I have sufficient sense of humour to appre- 
ciate the delightful article, ‘On Compromise,’ by 
Mr. Gerald Gould. But the most humorous aspect of 
it consists in the fact that every one of Mr. Gould’s 
presuppositions is exactly wrong; and I may claim 
first-hand knowledge of what really happened, as I 
am the vicar who had just been preaching about Jonah 
when a lady rose and made an unexpected speech. 

‘* When youth starts a hare,’’ says Mr. Gould, 
‘* age starts a hymn.” I will not offer a guess as to 
the lady’s age, though I fear Mr. Gould’s assumption 
flatters her a little. My own age is forty-two. The 
notion ‘*Too old at forty ’’ has not hitherto had refer- 
ence to preachers. Be the exact ages what they may, 
I claim to be on the side of youth in this great matter 
of Jonah. I had said that it did not matter whether 
there was really such a swallowing; what mattered 
was the spiritual truth of the story. The lady felt 
that such modern (i.e., youthful) views were most 
dishonouring to God. Mr. Gould assumes that the 
parson must have been on the side of the obscurantists, 
and the bold interrupter on the side of inconvenient 
questioners. The exact contrary was the case; and 
in particular—but here I am most reluctant to knock 
the bottom out of Mr. Gould’s charming writing—the 
simple fact is, the vicar did not start a hymn in the 
sense suggested by Mr. Gould. The hymn had been 
already announced when the lady broke in upon our 
proceedings. When she had apparently eased her 
mind by her utterance, the service simply proceeded at 
the point where we had left off. For we do not close 
incidents by starting hymns; we agree fully with 
Mr. Gould on that point. We start questions, and 
the hymns have to wait till we are agreed as to what 
we mean by singing them. Mr. Gould will be pleased 
to know this, I am sure; and there is no harm in 


* The stressing really begins on the initial consonant, as I 
have said (March 6). 


letting him know, now that his article is safely 
enshrined in the SaturDAY REVIEW. But when he 
collects his essays for publication in more permanent 
form, he might perhaps add a note: ‘* The writer 
trusts that this essay will be appreciated none the less, 
although it is based on a series of misapprehensions.” 
Yours, as youthfully as may be at my time of life, 
Spencer H. (Canon) 
St. Paul’s Vicarage, Sheffield 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


SIR,—It was stated in your issue of February 20 
that the House of Commons is “‘ small, old-fashioned, 
and ill-ventilated.’’ All these to a not inconsiderable 
extent contribute to ‘‘ the scenes ’’ that are becoming 
normal. Another potent reason is that there is not 
seat accommodation for all the members. The Chamber 
of Deputies, Paris, not only provides seats for repre- 
sentatives, but a writing desk in front, pens and paper. 
The acoustics, the light, and the ventilation are 
superior to those at Westminster. 

Belgian and Italian, French and American Imperial 
Chambers give every representative an equal and a 
fair chance on the rostrum. When ‘ named ”’ for a 
speech they are invited to ascend the rostrum. A 
tribune should be erected on the right or left of 
Speaker Whitley, and the M.P. who catches his eye 
should mount it. That would be modern, not old- 
fashioned. 

I am, etc., 
Dundee Tuomas OciLvy 
[Several letters are unavoidably held over.—Ep. S.R.] 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—5 


Set By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best essay on 
Wireless, in not more than 500 words, in the manner 
of one of the following writers: Sir Thomas Browne, 
Addison, Dr. Johnson, Lamb, Hazlitt. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best four-line 
epigram ‘‘ To a Girl Recently Shingled.’’ 


RULES 


The following rules must be observed by all competitors : 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 5a, 
or LITERARY 5p). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. 

Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, March 29, 1926. The results will be announced in 
the issue of the Saturpay Review immediately 
following. The Editor very much regrets that neither 
he nor the setter of the Competitions can enter into 


any correspondence with competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION III 
(March 6, 1926) 
Set by T. EaRLE WELByY 
A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and @ 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best speech to 
be delivered by Mr. X., who, having recklessly accepted 
an invitation to dinner from the P.U.F.F. Club, 1s 
suddenly called upon to propose the health of its illus- 
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frious Russian guest, Ivan Ploff, but who, like most of 
the enthusiastic company, knows nothing about him 
except that he is the author of a novel, so far unpub- 
lished in England, with the suggestive title, ‘ Sinners 
and Samovars, or Lady into Teapot.’ iAlr, X. is to 
utter only three hundred words, at the most, and all of 
them must be decent. 

B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best rendering 
into English verse of the following poem: 


La Treizi¢me revient . . . C’est encore la premiére ; 

Et 2’est toujours la seule,—ou c’est le seul moment : 

Car es-tu reine, 6 toi! la premiére ou derniére? 

Es-tu roi, toi le seul ou le dernier amant? 

Aimez qui vous aima du berceau dans la biére; 

Celle que j’aimai seul m’aime encore tendrement ; 

C’est la mort—ou la morte...O délice! 6 
tourment ! 

La Rose qu'elle tient, c’est la Rose trémiére. 


Sainte napolitaine aux mains pleines de feux, 
Rose au coeur violet, fleur de sainte Gudule: 
As-tu trouvé ta croix dans le désert des cieux ? 
Roses blanches, tombez ! vous insultez nos dieux : 
Tombez, fantémes blancs, de votre ciel qui brile : 
—La Sainte de l’abime est plus sainte 4 mes yeux. 


GERALD DE NERVAL 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
T. Earle Welby, with which we concur, and we there- 
fore have pleasure in awarding the prizes in accord- 
ance with his recommendations. 


REPORT. FROM MR. T. EARLE WELBY 


3a. Despite the very broad, and indeed rather 
crude, suggestion that this competition was in the 
nature of a ‘‘ rag,’’ many competitors took it with 
immense solemnity. Though sheer merit of any kind 
would have been gladly recognized, it was expected 
of competitors that they would (1) realize that serious- 
ness was out of place, (2) perceive the opportunities 
for irony and for an exercise in the art of seeming to 
say much while saying little, and (3) appreciate the 
possibility of allusions to certain facts of the literary 
life as lived to-day in London (Eng.), which, it is 
true, has rejected the dramatic celebrity of Ellis Island 
(U.S.A.), but which, so far as represented by one or 
two organizations, is prepared to fall on the neck of 
any dreary creature who arrives with introductions to 
the best of the worst people. 

In the absence of any attempt which, by sheer merit, 
would have rendered these considerations almost 
irrelevant, decision has been based mainly on them. 
Every competitor who showed that he or she suspected 
the competition of being an occasion for such lapses 
from seriousness as caused a feminine acquaintance 
of the present Saturday Reviewer to say she was sure 
Wilde did not always mean what he said, has been 
given a good mark. Again, a good mark has been 
given to every competitor who tumbled to the fact that 
‘ Lady into Tea-pot’ is not unlike the title of a con- 
temporary (and excellent) story. Further, credit has 
been given to every attempt to reproduce the atmo- 
sphere and circumstances of such a function as was 
postulated by the competition. The first prize goes, 
with editorial approval, to ‘* Puffkin.’’ 

The second prize is awarded, after some hesitation, 
to ‘‘ Egg,’’ who is not by any means alone in remem- 
bering the dormouse. His merits, however, to speak 
bluntly, are mostly negative. 

Honourable mention is due to ‘‘ Goms,’ 
Peloni,’’ and ‘* C. T.”’ 


** Almoni 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


Some malicious person recently defined P.U.F.F. 
as ‘* Pathetically Unknown Frumps_ Foregather.’’ 


(Painful silence.) This jest, a libel at any time (cheers) 


is rendered doubly a libel to-night by the presence of 
Ivan Ploff. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) To define 
Plofiism or to describe our guest’s masterpiece would 
be an insult to this gathering (hear, hear), for we are 
all Plofiists nowadays. When his great story has 
been translated our library shelves will groan beneath 
the weight of a myriad copies. A popular scribbler | 
once described as the man who put the Mud in Mudies, 
] would add that when Ploffism is made available for 
the great library public we shall have Boots healed 
and souled, in short, the true inwardness of Russian 
Boots. (Loud laughter.) Eut Ploffism is no joke. 
Ploff, as we all know, is the supreme exponent of the 
ego-centric yet spiritually centrifugal expressionism of 
Russian art. (Cheers.) He has transcended the limits 
of the Russian novel, which moved from samovar to 
suicide through the forest of Slavonic psychology. Jt 
was very dark in the forest but Ploff has let in the 
light. Influenced by English models (cheers) he in- 
troduced the sinner. Nay more, by a superb touch of 
fantasy he dashed the dashing Cyprians of his inven- 
tion into the quintessential samovar. Again influenced 
by England—have we not one whose career we may 
describe as Fox—et praeterea nihil? ’’—he trans- 
muted his heroine not into a Pekinese but into the 
aromatic beauty of Orange Pekoe. ‘ Lady into Tea- 
pot ’—a marvellous conception that takes rank in the 
world’s literature with ‘ Urn Burial’ and ‘ The Lady 
of Lyons.’ Miss Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I give you the health of Ivan Ploff. (Prolonged 
cheers and brief sipping of mineral waters.) 
** PUFFKIN 


SECOND PRIZE 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—I can imagine no greater pleasure, 
nor any greater honour, than that which has fallen to me this 
evening. I suppose this is the first time that most of us here 
have come face to face with Ivan Ploff, but he is known to 
us all; he is known wherever the craft of letters is known and 
valued. He comes of a distinguished literary lineage; he is 
one of that great group of Slavonic stars—Pushkin, Gogol, 
Tolstoi, Dostoyevsky, Turgeniev, Gorki, Tchechov, Andrieff— 
who have made the name of Russia illustrious. He is one with 
them, and because he is one with them he is one with us. 

What am I to say of his work? To praise fine work is an 
impertinence, and yet I feel that I cannot sit down without 
saying one word of all that which is so characteristic of its 
author’s mind and personality. We know that in his work 
Mr. Ploff has been fearless and honest; we know that, like 
so many of his countrymen, he has gone down to the deep foun- 
tains of human conduct and has not been daunted or confused 
by the velocity and variety of the streams which flow from it. 
His work is national and universal. Samovars are peculiar to 
Russia, but there are sinners everywhere. (Laughter.) Our 
own national literature contains at least one character who was 
literally ‘‘ into tea p t.’’ But Mr. Ploff’s lady is no dormouse. 
(Laughter.) She is not asleep. (Renewed laughter.) I may 
even venture to say that she is extremely wide awake. (Loud 
laughter.) 

Our distinguished guest has honoured us this evening by his 
presence. We welcome him to England; we welcome him to 
the Puff Club. Ladies and Gentlemen, with the greatest sin- 
cerity I give you the toast of Ivan Ploff. 

Ecc ” 


3B. The poem set for translation was difficult. It 
was also, apart from its poetic value, of great interest 
as one of the two or three pieces, all by the same 
writer, out of which, eventually, emerged the verse 
of the Symbolists. The majority of the competitors 
erred in not grasping the truth that, in rendering a 
poem of this sort, it is much more important to repro- 
duce the rhythmical movement and the atmosphere 
than the ‘‘ meaning.’’ Many also showed that they 
had no idea of the importance, in translating a sonnet 
or other elaborately rhymed composition, of judicious 
rhyme selection. They translated the first two lines 
as well as they could and hoped that the rhymes for 
the rest of the octave would be forthcoming, and that 
they would be able to find adequately contrasting 
rhymes for the sestet. Another point missed by nearly 
all competitors was that the first four lines, with their 
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hesitant, echoing effects, almost exactly anticipating 
the manner of Verlaine, are of immense importance in 
the evolution of modern French poetry, and should 
have special attention from every translator. 

The first prize goes to Miss Dorothy Martin. 
The second prize goes to ‘‘ Lorraye,” whose version is 
nearly as good, but who has chosen a somewhat 
rapid, lilting movement for a poem which demands 
a slower and less obvious rhythm. 

Honourable mention is due to ‘‘ Pete,’’ whose only 
serious error is using half-hearted rhymes like 
“she,” ‘‘ dynasty,” ‘* undyingly,” ‘‘ ecstasy.” 

Great naughtiness is shown by the competitor who 
thinks that the hands of the Neapolitan saint were 
“hairy ’’; and the lady who supposes that a sonnet 
is an unrhymed poem has added one completely grey 
hair to the head of a senescent Saturday Reviewer 
who never did her any harm. Many competitors 
attained to point in rendering the third and fourth lines 
without coming near success with any of the others, 
and almost all did badly with the last line. The 
botany of the poet worried most of them, but all 
have been allowed licence in finding English equiva- 
lents for Gérald de Nerval’s flowers of dream. 


THE WINNING TRANSLATION 


The Thirteenth Shade is but the first again ; 
The first, the sole, as time’s sole moment now. 
If thou art queen, then first or last thy reign? 
If king, then last or only lover thou? 


Court the wan wooer of mortality, 

—So may you garner best your love’s return— 
Death and the Dead, Delight and Agony, 
Within whose hands the red rose-mallows burn. 


Dark-visaged goddess clasping fiery rods 

Of crimson blooms, Gudula’s blazonry, 

Where reels thy cross mid the spheres’ far-flung race? 
Fall, light-hued roses, you insult our gods; 

From brazen skies, pale ghosts, descend.—For me 
The mournful Venus of the Unfathomed Place. 


DorotHy MarTIN 


SECOND PRIZE 


The thirteenth returneth . . . Of all that are past 
Still the first and the one,—or the moment alone: 
For thou, art thou queen, the first or the last? 

Thou, lover, the one king or last on the throne? 


Love him who loved you thro’ life to life’s close ; 
She I loved only is tender and true; 

It is death—or the dead . . . O raptures! O woes! 
The Rose that she holds is of passion’s deep hue. 


Saint of fair Naples, with hands full of flame, 

Rose purple-hearted, Saint Gudule’s sweet flower, 

Was’t from a lone Heaven thy cross to thee came? 

Fall, pallid roses! our gods ye would shame: 

From your skies burning-bright ye white phantoms 
shower : 

—Sooner, Saint of the depths, would I worship thy name 


‘* LorRayE ”’ 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


The Thirteenth haunts me. . . Still the first is she; 
There’s none but her,—no moment but her hour: 
For are you last or earliest queen in power? 

And you, sole king or the end of a dynasty? 


Love those who’ve loved to the grave undyingly ; 

My only love still spends on me love’s dower ; 
Death—or my Dead. O torturing bliss! The Flower 
She holds is pale and breathes no ecstasy. 


Ah, Neapolitan Saint with hands of flame, 

Empurpled rose faint hallowed lips might bless : 

Found you your cross in the desert of the skies? 

Fall, wan white flowers! You mock our gods, and shame: 
Fall, wan white ghosts from your heaven’s hot wilderness : 


—She of the depths is saintlier in my eyes. “toe 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


6 HE Works of H. G. Wells’ (Routledge, 
12s. 6d. net) is at once a bibliography, a 
dictionary and a subject-index. Its enthusiastic 

compiler, Mr. Geoffrey H. Wells, incidentally supplies 

some biographical details which will be new to most 
readers. Thus we learn that Mr. Wells’s father very 
nearly emigrated to the United States before his 
famous son’s birth, and that Mr. Wells, senior, estab- 
lished a record, in his capacity as a professional 
cricketer, in 1862 by taking four wickets with four 
consecutive balls. As to the novelist himself, we may 
be pardoned for noting, out of much interesting 

information about his early career, that he was a 

frequent contributor of literary criticism to the SaTuR- 

pay Review between 1894 and 1896. We shall deal 
with this bibliography at length in a future issue. 

A second series of ‘ The Fugger News-Letters ’ 
(Bodley Head, 18s. net) covers a period during which 
there was much of great interest to report regarding 
the policy of Queen Elizabeth. This volume is fully 
illustrated by well-chosen portraits. : 

Mr. Brimley Johnson has been happily inspired in 
bringing together a_ selection of ‘ Bluestocking 
Letters ’ (Bodley Head, 6s. net). Originating largely 
in a reaction against card-playing, the enemy of con- 
versation, the gatherings of the bluestockings possibly 
produced better talk than correspondence; but Mr. 
Brimley Johnson has had no difficulty in raking out 
of the epistles of Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Chapone, Miss 
Carter, and the rest, a volume entertaining enough for 
the general reader and useful to the student of social 
evolution. 

‘The Collected Works of Saki’ (Bodley Head, 
3s. 6d. net per volume) are introduced by various 
more or less distinguished admirers. The two volumes 
now issued, ‘Beasts and Super-Beasts’ and ‘Reginald,’ 
find supporters in Mr. Nevinson and Mr. Hugh Wal- 
pole. It can hardly be necessary to remind anyone of 
the peculiar mixture of the fantastic and the sardonic 
which Saki gave his readers. A small writer, of 
course, but one with a very individual talent. 

‘ Rambles and Reflections ’ (Murray, 1os. 6d. net) 
provides us with a fairly characteristic collection of 
papers by the late A. C. Benson. The subjects include 
the Downs; Bodiam; Lamb House, Rye; Carlyle; 
Coleridge; the art of conversation. There is room for 
an essay on the odd discrepancy between A. C. Benson 
the man and the writer of his works. 

A welcome reprint is Donne’s ‘ Devotions ’ (Simp- 
kin, 3s. 6d. net), a volume in ‘ The Abbey Classics.’ 
There was no edition of this work between 1638 and 
1839, the two centuries during which Donne was 
grossly underestimated. At the present time there is 
some risk of his prose, wonderful as it is in a few 
passages, being overestimated, partly through rather 
general ignorance of the work of some of his devout 
contemporaries. 

‘In Darkest London ’ (Stanley Paul, 5s. net) is ‘‘ a 
study of the outcast woman” by Mrs. Cecil Chesterton. 
It appears to be based on ample and courageous 
investigation, and the more telling for the absence, in 
such passages as we have yet examined, of senti- 
mentality and special pleading. 

‘ The Land Without Music ’ (Jarrolds, 12s. 6d. net), 
by Oscar Schmitz, translated by Mr. H. Herzl, is an 
essay on British characteristics by the distinguished 
author of ‘ England’s Political Bequest to Germany.’ 

We cordially welcome new editions of several of the 
works of Mr. Havelock Ellis—‘ Impressions and Com- 
ments,’ ‘ The World of Dreams,’ ‘ Affirmations ’ 
(Constable, 6s. net each). 
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REVIEWS 


THE AMERICAN EPIC 
By Epwarp SHANKS 


Americana. By Milton Waldman. Dulau. 2is. 


net. 


HE wit who, being reminded of Christopher 

Columbus, exclaimed, ‘‘ Inquisitive blighter !” 
and sank into slumber again, summarized much Eng- 
lish opinion on an important subject. One might 
argue against this opinion on several grounds. One 
might point out that, for good or for evil, the United 
States of America is one of the first powers in the 
world to-day, certainly the first so far as wealth goes, 
and one might add to this other analogous considera- 
tions. But it is possible to leave this aspect altogether 
out of view and still to hold that America is a chief 
subject for thought to-day. They say that history 
repeats itself. But only once in all history has 
developed civilization at a single blow doubled its own 
world. The ancients knew their world from Cornwall 
to Cathay. The Middle Ages knew the same with its 
edges, perhaps, a little blurred. From Alexander to 
Ferdinand and Isabella there seemed to be the same 
theatre in which the human race was destined to play 
out its drama. Then Columbus dreamt dreams, and 
one night a sailor on Columbus’s flag-ship saw a light. 
That was not so much as four and a half centuries ago, 
not so long a time as elapsed between Alexander and 
Constantine, or between Julius Cesar and Justinian. 
But it was a moment that doubled the world and 
turned history into new courses. If we were ever to 
have another Gibbon among us, he might choose this 
for his tremendous subject. And if there were such a 
man and he did so choose, he would find at least a part 
of his work done for him by Mr. Waldman, This book 
is a mixed affair. It is written mainly from a biblio- 
graphical point of view, but, partly because it attempts 
to map out a new territory and partly because its 
author has interests beyond the purely bibliographical, 
it affords glimpses of history between the records of 
works and editions, glimpses like those of an ocean 
seen through the trees of a forest. 

As a bibliographer, Mr. Waldman makes no great 
pretences. Like the pioneers who first spread over 
the American continent, he conquers here and there 
such territories as fall most convenient to his hand. He 
is good on the earliest and rarest sources of all, sound 
and exact in information, but not lacking in imagina- 
tion. These earliest sources are not without their own 
romance. Mr. Waldman thus describes the finding of 
the second copy of the ‘ Spanish Letter’ in a style 
which nicely combines the enthusiasm of the biblio- 
grapher and that of the historian : 

In 1889 J. Maisonneuve, a Paris bookseller, in examining a 
quantity of old books which he had purchased from Spain, 
came upon a volume whose end-papers consisted of two folio 
leaves of badly-printed Spanish. The bookseller promptly 
recognised the character of his find, and after making a 
reprint, offered it for sale in his catalogue. . . . The survival 
of this letter is a matter of mystery. The paper upon which 
it is printed has as watermark a human head, but the printer 
cannot be ascertained by any known characteristic of his 
work; the job was probably entrusted to one of the four 
disciples of Gutenberg then operating at Barcelona, though 
this is by no means certain. The manner of its existence, 
until it entered the prosaic occupation of end-paper, can only 
be surmised. It is remarkably well preserved, in view of its 
age and precarious career, although bearing in its margin 
traces of the careful soaking M. Maisonneuve gave it to 
facilitate its removal. The very miracle of its preservation 
oe to preclude the possibility of another copy coming 
to light. 

What a power of imagination is in these two worn leaves! 
Holding them in one’s hand for but a moment, it is given to 
experience the past with an intensity rare among human 
sensations. The end of March, 1493, the two storm-tossed 


caravels, straining for home; their immortal commander, eager 
to behold the effect of his momentous communication; new- 
born Spain, shaken by the news to her very depths, unable 


as yet to comprehend, but already inhaling the sweet incense 

of treasure and empire. Small wonder that this faded heralq 

of a surpassing mortal achievement commands an esteem 
denied even to Gutenberg Bibles and Shakespearean quartos— 
for perhaps alone of books it is beyond price. 

A surpassing mortal achievement! The spirit of 
these words is predominant throughout Mr. Wald. 
man’s book, where echo the names of Cortes and Las 
Casas and Vespuccio, who had the extraordinary 
honour, without any right at all, of having his name 
attached to two continents, and the mysterious Cabots, 
and Gilbert and Ralegh and Penn. We have here the 
North-west Passage and the Virginian plantations 
and, by way of overweight, an account of the begin. 
ning of printing in America and of the early editions 
of those books which constitute the beginnings of 
American literature. 

Mr. Waldman has not, of course, written more than 
a sketch of a comprehensive work which would defy 
the efforts of any single scholar. But by so doing he 
has proved the necessity of such a work and even 
pointed the way beyond. American history, recent as 
it is, is full of detail. The complete story must include 
the early explorations and settlements, the quarrels 
of the English and the Spanish, the English and the 
French, and of England and her own colonists. But 
beyond this comes the narrative of the expansion west- 
ward, the junction of East and West by railway which 
was carried out in the heat of the Civil War, the sub- 
duing of the Indians and the growth of the great cities 
which sprang into being within a century or so of the 
time when their sites were untrodden prairie. 

All this must be written, and the history inight per- 
haps call a halt at the point, some thirty years ago, 
when the official documents of the United States ceased 
to recognize the existence of the Frontier. But before 
America can have her Gibbon she must have her Tille- 
mont and her Ducange. This need Mr. Waldman 
has begun to supply, and it is his merit that he has 
worked on a broad scale and with a perception of the 
humane elements in his subject. England at present 
has the most sketchy and spasmodic notion of Ameri- 
can history, a notion like a first view of a great moun- 
tain range seen through gaps in rolling clouds. We 
know something of the War of Independence, some- 
thing of the slavery dispute, something, but that frag- 
mentary and partial, of the Civil War. We know 
next to nothing in any connected manner of the way 
in which a sea-coast fringe of colonies contrived 
within a hundred years to subdue and settle the whole 
of the continent. And this story can be best ap- 
proached, as Mr. Waldman has approached his part 
of it, as an episode in the life of humanity. So we 
shall be able to understand what, so far, we are hardly 
aware that we ought to understand. 


MR. WOLFE’S POETRY 


Humoresque. By Humbert Wolfe. Benn. 6s. 
net. 


T is impossible to read Mr. Wolfe’s poems with- 

out a double excitement—the excitement of realiz- 
ing how good a poet he is, and the excitement of 
realizing how much better a poet he becomes with each 
volume that he publishes. He has a note entirely his 
own; and, more and more, he is acquiring the power 
to hit it in the middle. There are still, even in this 
latest collection, verses which may be dismissed as 
exercises: extremely neat, clever, efficient exercises, 
but no more. There are still places where the urgency 
of speculation or emotion has choked the language 
and gone down with it: there are still places where 
we feel the poet reaching out after something which 
just escapes him, and leaves him with a mode and 
mannerized phrase to show us. But there is a notable 
advance, in firmness, in clearness, in sureness. The 
bard moves more easily in his singing-robes. His wit 
and mockery, which once threatened to wrestle in his 
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yerse against the grander inspiration, have melted 
into it instead. Mr. Wolfe deals with fundamental and 
permanent things; often, he deals with them 
adequately ; and to do that is to be a poet. 

We do not say that he is yet a great poet (though 
he is nearer it than several contemporaries to whom 
the title has sometimes been recorded). We have 
made it clear that we do not yet think him a perfect 

t. The two qualities are by no means the same— 
but the most exciting thing of all about Mr. Wolfe is 
that he belongs to the company of those who at any 
rate try to attain both. What he writes stays and re- 
peats itself in the memory. It does not blind you with 
its sudden beauty, like the great lines of the greatest : 
rather, it lingers reproachfully in the air, refusing to 
let sorrow be gone and forgotten: it lingers delight- 
fully, reminding you of ecstasy and love. 

He has taken the old formal characters of harle- 
quinade and universalized them : 

The time is any time, when love has gone. 
The scene is any place, where love is over. 
The players you, or I, or anyone, 
who has been once, and is not now, a lover. 
Pierrette complains (we can quote only a stanza here 
and there) : 
Men break their hearts, not so the lute-players 
who have no heart to break, and do not know. 
You were yourself. It was enough for verse, 
but not enough for love. Farewell, Pierrot! 
Pierrot has his reply : 


What was my fault? Nay! you shall answer, verse! 
To be a stanza rather than a man? 
To be a rhyme (but then the rhyme was hers) ? 
instead of deeds to be content to scan? 
* * 


Surely the poet erred, and not the song, 
surely the singer made this mortal bear 

the immortal weight of tears, and you are wrong 
to think, because this sings, it does not care. 


And Constable his comment : 
Why do men rail on Time? If I were not 
would any love? Would any beauty be? 
In my cold brevity their hearts are hot, 
and my imprisonments set beauty free. 
Quotation scarcely knows how to stop: 
In vain the harpist, bending to the strings, 
invokes the pale divisions of his art. 
In love it is the ordinary things 
that are enchanted, and fulfil the heart. 
It would be pleasant to give in full ‘ Boy in the Dusk,’ 
which shows how Mr. Wolfe handles a lighter metre, 
or ‘ The Lamp in the Empty Room,’ which shows 
how free verse can be poetry. But for these, and 
other really exquisite lyrics, we must send our readers 
to the book itself. The passages which illustrate 
Mr. Wolfe’s power as a painter of pictures are mostly 
too long for quotation; we must content ourselves with 
those which seem to sum his philosophy : 
Look, we have loved all day, without asking or thinking, 
and, like Joshua, love has held back the sun, 
now when for all the Western world it is sinking: 
for the long day of our beauty can never be done. 
Never, because the moments and hours it is made of 
have ceased to be time, and have become a part 
of the one impulse of life that death is afraid of, 
the unsubstantial fictions of the heart. 
Those last two lines are specially characteristic in 
their message and their melody. 


A PIONEER ENSKIED 


Skyways. By Alan Cobham. Nisbet. 15s. net. 


T was a happy though an obvious thought to let 

the publication of Mr. Cobham’s reminiscences 
synchronize with his triumphant return from his flight 
to the Cape and back—the longest continuous flight 
that has yet been made without a change either of 
plane or of engine. Mr. Cobham has had a good deal 
of experience of advertising other people in the course 
of his flying career, and it is only just that he should 
be well treated himself in this respect. His modest 
and entertaining narrative deserves to be widely 


heralded, for it will bring an hour or two of real en- 
joyment to the average reader. It should also prove 
to be a valuable document for the future historian of 
post-war aviation. Mr. Cobham, of course, is already 
very well known among the pioneers in this business. 
As Sir Sefton Brancker observes in a foreword, “ his 
business-like methods and cheerful enthusiasm have 
done much to enhance the prestige of British aviation 
wherever he has flown, and his name is a household 
word in international aviation.’’ That there is no 
personal bias in this assurance may be gathered from 
the fact that Mr. Cobham unkindly remarks that Sir 
Sefton Brancker is ‘‘ a real Jonah to a pilot . . . most 
aeroplanes develop a habit of declining to finish the 
journey with him on board.”’ 

Perhaps the most entertaining pages in this volume 
are those which describe the author’s early struggles 
to find a living in aviation, which he had learned to 
love in the R.A.F. during the war. At the time of his 
demobilization ‘‘ civil aviation had not really com- 
menced, and -no one knew anything about the 
Government rules and regulations.’’ He clubbed his 
credit with two other like-minded enthusiasts, and 
bought an aeroplane from the Disposals Board, with 
which the three proposed to go about the country 
giving—or rather selling—joy-flights. Mr. Cobham’s 
light-hearted description of what at the time were 
very real trials and troubles makes excellent reading. 
It is highly characteristic of his methods that he suc- 
ceeded in scoring off a rival ‘‘ circus ’’ in Edinburgh 
by watching their antics and gyrations and then an- 
nouncing, through the medium of a friendly journalist, 
that his motto was “ Straight, steady flying ’’—and 
in a week the opposition had to go out of business. 
His account of the way in which he wisely at the last 
moment abandoned his intention of flying under the 
Clifton Suspension Bridge teaches the same lesson. 
One is almost sorry that this sporting enterprise finally 
ended in financial disaster, but it was no doubt a good 
thing both for Mr. Cobham himself and for the in- 
terests of commercial aviation, which he has done so 
much to popularize, that this was so. 

Mr. Cobham’s later career furnishes many interest- 
ing episodes, and is simply and pleasantly described. 
The real importance of his work may be deduced from 
his passing remark, ‘‘ Our troubles were simply the 
troubles of the pioneer, for in a few years to come 
those who will go after us, when aviation has proper 
ground organization everywhere, should meet with 
none of the little troubles that we experienced.” 
Occasionally Mr. Cobham gives the rein to his 
enthusiasm for flying, as, for instance, in his pic- 
turesque description of Monte Carlo as seen from the 
air. He gives a vivid idea of the variegated experi- 
ences of the pilot of an ‘‘ air-taxi,’’ who never knows 
in the morning whether he will sleep that night ‘‘ in 
some remote corner of the British Isles, or many 
hundreds of miles away in a Continental town.’’ We 
heartily commend his book to all readers who wish to 
understand at once the romance and the practical 
aspect of modern commercial aviation. 


WATER-THIEVES AND LAND- 
THIEVES ” 


A General History of the Pirates. By Captain 
Charles Johnson. With cuts by Alexina 
Ogilvie. Edited with a Preface by Philip 
Gosse. Vol. I. Kensington: The Cayme 
Press. 30s. net. 

HIS excellent book now appears in a comely and 
limited edition with attractive illustrations. It is 
odd that it has not been reprinted for a hundred years. 

It bears all the marks of genuine research and avoid- 

ance of sensational but untrustworthy detail. Time 

has given the author, like Herodotus, an increased 
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reputation for veracity. He evidently knew his sea- 
robbers well, and we sometimes wish that he had given 
us less in the way of ships seized ard routes followed, 
and more of piratic manners. The name of Israel 
Hands reminds us that, as Sir Walter Raleigh noted, 
the book ‘‘ has been a rich mine for Stevenson.’’ 
Johnson, who deals here only with his contemporaries, 
has a sententious vein which is pleasant in its way, 
and preserves the charges of judges to the convicted, 
one of whom was accused, among other crimes, of 
reading ‘‘ polite literature.’’ Two of the heroes, Avery 
and Teach, appear in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ and we think Howel Davis, the most bril- 
liant bluffer of them all, might have found a place 
there. 

Teach, alias Black Beard, was the most terrifying 
and lived on terms of bullying amity with a colonial 
Governor. ‘‘ Governors are but men,’’ as the author 
observes, and Teach was a superman, whose genius 
was never recognized by a Command till he ‘‘ went 
a-pyrating.’’ On page 25 we find him marrying “‘ his 
fourteenth wife, whereof about a dozen might be still 
living.’’ The sum offered for his capture—£100— 
seems very little in comparison with the £700 for 
Major Bonnet, a man of education, but not Teach’s 
equal in resolution. Of late we have heard that con- 
victs suffer from nerves and demand aspirin. No 
nervous qualms are recorded of these pirates. They 
drink deep and attack at long odds without hesitation, 
otherwise they might lose their prestige and power. 
Two of the bravest were women, Mary Read and 
Anne Bonny, both by a deliberate stratagem of par- 
ents put into male attire at an early age. Mary, re- 
vealed as a woman, fell in love, and so passionately 
that she risked everything for her man when he was 
bound to fight another pirate. She 

took a Resolution of quarrelling with this Fellow her self, & 

having challeng’d him ashore, she appointed the Time 2 

Hours sooner than that when he was to meet her Lover, when 

she fought him at Sword and Pistol, and kill’d him upon 

the Spot. 

Captains had to be stylish and savage in their 
humours, saluted each other with a big display of 
guns, and fired red-hot bullets at a crisis, which they 
always met gamely. They were, the author suggests, 
little worse than the South Sea swindlers at home. 
Not all of them came to a violent end, for the authori- 
ties were glad to get rid of them with a pardon. The 
worst of it was that they had a way of breaking out 
again after a quiet interval. The slave trade, which 
much later gave ‘‘ Bully ’’ Hays of the South Seas a 
good time ‘‘ black-birding,’’ offered large profits. 
Now our villains are less picturesque, and possibly 
more devastating; they rig, not a vessel, but the 
market. 

Johnson writes the good, solid style of the 
eighteenth century, and some of his odd recurrences 
to the present tense may be due to the printer. Cap- 
tain Davis, on being chosen Commander, ‘‘ made a 
short speech, the fun of which, was, a Declaration of 
War against the whole world.’’ Here we suspect 
fun” is sum” with a long but, after all, 
the proceedings began with a ‘‘ large bow! of punch.”’ 
There are some curious names of vessels, including a 
‘* snow,”’ which is a square-rigged ship like a brig. 


POLITICS AND PASSION 


The Tragic Romance of Alexander II of Russia. 
By Maurice Paléologue. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

T was the lot of the last French Ambassador to the 
Russian Court to witness the obsequies of that 

Emperor who perished a victim to the fury of the 

Nihilists in 1881. This earlier tragedy he presents in 

its irony. Humane and altogether averse from war, 


pious and fatalistic, Alexander found that unfettered 


autocracy was powerless before the accumulated gust 
of Panslavic mysticism. But the check at Plevna and 
the subsequent European congress rudely dispelled the 
dream of a national and providential mission. And 
blame was laid upon the insufficiency of the Govern- 
ment and its head. It counted for nothing that Alex- 
ander had freed three million serfs and earnestly 
laboured to reform the administration. The Nihilists 
provoked terrorism and matched it. It was a duel to 
the death. They murdered the very man who had 
signed and was to issue on the morrow a parliamentary 
charter. But M. Paléologue does more than stage 
for us ostensible happenings. Possessing special in- 
formation, he details a long guarded secret and 
defines the position which the Princess Catherine Dol- 
goruky should occupy in the history of Russia. Once 
more politics and passion are shown in juncture. 
Alexander, aiming at the gradual monarchy, was aim- 
ing also to explain and justify the elevation of his 
morganatic wife to the rank of Empress, and, there- 
upon, he was to have abdicated and lived in peace. 
Along with the protagonists we discern the adven- 
turous statesmen, Loris Melikov, and the pathetic 
figure of the Empress Marie. Throughout M. Paléo- 
logue is politely, suavely sympathetic; is entirely 
French in offering the homage of awe at the exhibi- 
tion of a grande passion. The vision of a child, the 
later meeting with her as she crossed the summer 
garden, were enough. The ingenuous girl of seventeen 
resists the hitherto irresistible Alexander, now forty- 
seven. Presently, she ‘‘ accomplishes her destiny,” 
bestowing ‘“‘ all the treasures of her unsophisticated 
soul.’’ The sensitive and discouraged statesman finds 
the domestic felicity he craved. For fifteen years he 
breathes out his litany of love, and in absence indites 
his boundless gratitude and need. His was that 
‘* fevered, exclusive, obsessing passion ’’ which, as 
one remembers, the Greeks counted a malady, a dire 


visitation. And the ‘‘ beautiful, exquisite, tender 
creature ’’ was disinterested, content with the cloist- 
ered life. Shadowy, indeed, she remains, in spite of 


M. Paléologue, or of his set purpose. Twice only is 
she articulate. ‘* Why did I fail to love him sooner?” 
she asks; and exclaims, ‘‘ How glad I am! ’’ when 
Alexander tells her that the Russians will see that he 
has granted them all that was possible, and will know 
that it is thanks to her. Gently closing the eyes of her 
mangled Emperor, she sought retirement; and her 
death, four years ago, passed almost unnoticed. 


AND EVEN NOW 


Rambles in Old London. By George Byron 
Gordon. The Bodley Head. 15s. net. 


HE discovery of London is a favourite pursuit of 

the American people. Mr. George Byron Gordon, 
who is Director of the University Museum at Phila- 
delphia, has discovered London and, in order to 
liberate the discovery, he has written a book about it. 
The book was well worth writing, and is equally well 
worth reading. One must perforce demur, however, 
to some of the statements advanced in the earlier 
chapters. Mr. Gordon is apt to elevate assumptions 
into assurances, and, though he has obviously made an 
exhaustive study of the Middle Ages, he forgets that 
the conditions of life in the Stone Age are matters for 
speculation rather than for explanation. Even when 
dealing with a somewhat more advanced period of 
history, Mr. Gordon is in the habit of leaping to un- 
warrantable conclusions. ‘‘ The Danes,” he tells us, 
‘* settled between the City and Westminster, especially 
in the region called Aldwich (sic). The Church of 
Saint Clement Danes in the Strand marks the place 
where these Danish settlers had their place of wor- 
ship.”” Now, that there was a Danish invasion of 
London in the ninth century is a matter of recorded 
history ; that St. Clement’s Church took its name from 
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a contiguous Danish settlement is, at the best, a plausi- 


ble conjecture. 


Mr. Gordon’s chapters on Tyburn, Westminster and | 
Whitehall are excellent, and, if he has nothing new to | 


record, his facts are clearly summarized, and the 
American who has not yet visited London (for it is to 
be presumed there are such) will find in this book all 
he needs by way of introduction. The author dis- 
covers, too, a certain penetration when he writes: 


London is a masculine city. All other cities are of the 
feminine gender. Paris is feminine; Rome and Vienna are 
feminine; Berlin is feminine; Petrograd and Moscow are 


the one and only masculine city, and moreover it is the most 
masculine of all things made. Every man feels better in 
London than in any other city on earth, and the reason is 
that the manhood in him responds and vibrates to the virile 
drift that whirls about him like the cosmic stream of which 
worlds are made. 

On the whole that is, perhaps, the truest and 


shrewdest passage in the book. 


A FRENCH PEPYS 


Miniature Portraits. By Gédéon Tallemant, 
Sieur des Réaux. Translated by Hamish 
Miles. Chapman. 15s. net. 


HE comment passed by someone on_ the 
Dictionary, that it was excellent reading but a 
trifle disconnected, might justly be applied to the 
Historiettes of Tallemant des Réaux. Witticisms and 
anecdotes go off like minute guns; and whether the 
game be large or small, Henry of Navarre or 
Mademoiselle de Gournay, at each shot a reputation 
falls. To Tallemant no man was a hero and no 
woman (Madame de Rambouillet perhaps excepted) a 
heroine. The manuscript of the memoirs remained 
unpublisbed till 1833: their appearance, Mr. Hamish 
Miles says, caused rage and consternation in the ranks 
of those who regarded the seventeenth century in 
France as a Golden Age. Tallemant was a bourgeois 
and a Protestant who acquired independence by a 
fortunate marriage; probably he had many slights to 
avenge, many old scores to pay off, and this bias 
must be allowed for if we are considering him as an 
historian. He never lets slip a chance of throwing 
mud at the princes of the Church. But malicious as 
he was, his nature was too volatile to harbour rancour. 
The memoirs from which Mr. Miles’s selection is 
taken were written, as Pepys wrote his diary, for the 
author’s own private exercise and satisfaction; they 
are jotted down at random; and though Tallemant 
esteemed himself highly as a man of letters he had no 
more method than the ordinary raconteur, to whom 
one good story always suggests another. In fact, it 
is hard to think of any work comparable in extent to 
Tallemant’s (the original memoirs occupy nine 
volumes) undertaken in a spirit of such unremitting 
frivolity. Of political, national or religious questions 
he recked not at all; intrigue, scandal, back-biting and 
chambering were his chief concern. Like Polonius, 
he was for a jig or a tale of bawdry, or he slept: for 
no one can ever have been more quickly bored. If 
he had a bug-bear, it was stupidity; his contempt of 
the slow-witted breathes from every page, until, going 
back to pick up a joke, one feels that one is tedious to 
the lively annalist and ought to apologize for not being 
better company. The general impression he gives is 
of a society so civilized that it could afford to over- 
look and make fun of anything, even what was nearest 
to its heart, if it had one. (No book, by the way, 
better illustrates Henry James’s dictum that the 
French have civilized everything except the heart.) 
Louis XIII could even jest at that most serious of all 
topics, the affair of honour. ‘‘ So-and-so,’’ he used 
to say maliciously, ‘‘ is greatly relieved, I think, by 
my edict against duelling!’’ France is always a 


century ahead of other countries; Tallemant’s mind is 
coloured by a kind of tolerant snobbery that seems 
strangely modern. 
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But for those who are not over-squeamish the 
Miniature Portraits are delicious to read. Their 
vivacity, their spontaneity, their wit, their im- 
pudence, their slyness carries everything before them; 
their fault is that, being so highly seasoned, they can 
only be enjoyed in small doses. Nothing is more 
agreeable than the discovery of weaknesses in great 
men. Of Richelieu Tallemant says : 

He was a glutton for praise. I have been assured that in 


the author’s epistle of a book dedicated to him, he crossed 
out the word hero and substituted demigod. 


| And again: 


feminine, and New York is also a feminine city. London is | 


The Queen-Mother also had great faith in predictions, and 
was infuriated when she was assured that the Cardinal would 
prosper and live long. She believed that those buzzing blue- 
bottles hear what is said and will repeat it: when she saw 
one of them she would never say anything confidential. 

This story of Marguerite de Valois is harder to 
believe : 

She used to wear a kind of great hoop under her dress, 
with pockets all around it, in each of which she put a box 
containing the heart of one of her dead lovers, for she was 
careful, as each one came to die, to have his heart embalmed. 
This hoop hung every night on a hook, fixed with a padlock, 
behind the headpiece of her bed. 

Mr. Miles’s translation is entirely admirable, colloquial 
and racy, yet without the tricks of speech which seek 
to put an old idea into a modern dress. 


CERAMICS 


Pottery and Porcelain. By Frederick Litchfield. 
Black. 35s. net. 


O attempt to give some account of the ceramic 

wares of all time and all countries in a volume of 
464 pages is the heroic task set himself by Mr. 
Frederick Litchfield, in his well-known book ‘ Pottery 
and Porcelain,’ the fourth and largely revised edition 
of which is now before us. His is not the valour of 
ignorance, and it may at once be said that he has suc- 
ceeded in producing a work which gives an excellent 
survey of the whole subject. Doubtless, as the author 
suggests, students who wish for fuller information 
will consult the numerous monographs on the various 
branches of this fascinating art; but as a general book 
of reference, Mr. Litchfield’s work leaves little to be 
desired. English and Continental factories are well 
dealt with; as an example may be mentioned the in- 
teresting notes on Henri Deux or Saint Porchaire 
faience. 

It is evident that the author’s heart is with the 
European wares, and perhaps the objection may be 
made that too much space is devoted to these; thus the 
description of the Worcester factory and its products 
absorbs almost exactly the same space as that in which 
it is attempted to describe the whole range of Chinese 
ceramics. Mr. Litchfield admits the impossibility of 
doing justice to this extensive subject within such 
narrow limits, but in any case we think that much of 
what has been written might have been replaced by 
some of the information brought to light during the 
last twenty-five years chiefly from the tombs and caves 
of China; for instance, no mention is made of the 
puzzling ying ch’ing yao, and the Han and T’ang 
wares are dismissed after a very few lines. 

A useful list of factory and makers’ marks is given 
under the appropriate headings, though in this con- 
nexion the Nantgarw marks might have been more 
carefully set forth, and some of the well accepted ones 
are not mentioned. The chapter on values and prices 
is of little use except to the curious; it affords no real 
help to the collector, as the value of any particular 
piece depends so largely on its quality; moreover the 
prices quoted are confined to those realized in the 
English market alone. For general purposes the illus- 
trations are typical and well selected, and taken as a 
whole this is a very useful book. 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HArTLEy 


Three Kingdoms. By Storm Jameson. 
stable. 7s. 6d. net. 


Innocent Birds. By T. F. Powys. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 


Ernest Escaping. By W. Pett Ridge. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HE meek may inherit the earth, but they hardly 

gain a foothold in Miss Jameson’s ‘ Three King- 
doms.’ In dialogue the characters do not answer so 
much as answer back: their minds are set towards 
disagreement ; for them, to agree would be like giving 
in. They must assert themselves, justify themselves, 
prove themselves right. The most argumentative of 
all is the heroine, Laurence Storm. She has nobility, 
vitality, charm; but she will have the last word. 
Wherever she is, in her office which she manages bril- 
liantly, with her husband, Dysart Ford, whom she 
cannot, or with her little boy whom she has no time 
to manage it is the same tale: scenes, ructions, tears, 
reconciliations. The story proceeds not from incident 
to incident, but from row to row; career, husband, 
child, each of the kingdoms is in turn convulsed. 

In novels as in life one is apt to tire easily of scenes. 
They grow into a habit and arise from exhaustion as 
often as from energy. But here they are real collisions 
between characters so vital and so determined that 
they could not get out of each other’s way even if they 
would. They are willing to wound and, despite the 
thinness of their own skins, not afraid to strike. Their 
force is independent of the circumstances in which 
Miss Jameson sets them, for these circumstances are 
common-place enough. When we read Laurence 
Ford’s declaration : 


Con- 
Chatto and 


Methuen. 


Dysart will have to look after himself. I can’t spend my 
life helping him. . . . I have my own life to make. I shan’t 
ask him to help me. I can look after myself. 

we fell into despondency. How often do the heroines 
of modern novels decide to live their own lives! 
(Whatever that means.) How often have we listened 
to the plaint of the blameless business-woman, vainly 
endeavouring to control her three kingdoms! The 
complexity of Laurence’s situation, the fact that she 
had married above her, that her love for Dysart had 
been eclipsed by a Platonic friendship with another 
man, that her husband’s relations looked down on her 
and that he himself was unfaithful to her—there is 
nothing striking about all this. Nor is it surprising 
that in her office she should be abused, petted, threat- 
ened and made love to; for this, according to novelists, 
is the natural outcome of living one’s own life. Nor 
are we amazed to find her in a divorce-court, protest- 
ing her innocence to a barrister who has a name for 
rudeness and a judge who has a name for harshness. 
And the problem, if such it be, of the story is solved by 
attrition rather than by conversion. The pattern of the 
book can easily be matched; it is the bright soft colours 
that are inimitable. At the outset Miss Jameson 
declares her heroine to be arrogant and stupid; the 
scene is arranged, presumably, to illustrate those 
qualities, but they do not appear. Instead, she is 
courageous and quixotic; over-pert, perhaps, and self- 
willed, but without the shadow of a real fault. If 
Miss Jameson could ever have brought herself to put 
Laurence in the wrong the book, as a study of con- 
duct, would have gained; but we should have lost one 
of the most charming of modern heroines. Miss 
Jameson’s power consists in seeing her characters in 
relation to each other rather than wedded to an 
abstraction. Together, they burn like a flame, with 
a flame’s sinuous swiftness and leaping grace. The 
dialogue is astounding in its flexibility and natural- 
ness; it can convey the most delicate emotion without 


prompting or underlining. And the emotion is of a 
high quality, intense and sudden, that catches one at 
the throat. Whenever the characters meet there js 
a concourse of the passions. What, one wonders, 
would Miss Jameson make of a parcel of people who 
were more or less contented with their lot? 

And supposing Mr. Powys shifted his scene from 
Dorset to the island of St. Kilda where (says the 
encyclopedia) crime is unknown? His pen would cer- 
tainly lose its occupation, though it might take heart 
from the circumstance that the inhabitants of that 
island obtain their livelihood by the slaughter of inno- 
cent birds. There is only one principal bird in Mr. 
Powys’s story and that, as his readers will guess, is 
very far from innocent: it is a death-divining rape-re- 
porting cormorant, a precursor of the fiend, and its fre- 
quent visits bode no good to the village of Madder. Had 
its task been to usher in deeds of gentleness and love it 
would have had an easier job. The major casualties, 
—two rapes, two suicides and one unnatural death— 
are a feeble index of the concentrated wickedness that 
informs the book. According to his custom Mr. Powys 
represents the nicer characters as feeble-minded. Mr. 
Solly lived in Madder because his aunt, Mrs. Crocker, 
had told him that he was to watch for the gift that God 
would presently make to that village. Poor man, he 
thought it would be something nice, so innocent was 
he, so unversed in Madder ways. The vicar, a man of 
most amiable disposition, thought that to stop children 
playing was the Unforgivable Sin; and a funeral was 
delayed for some time to accommodate infants who 
were disporting themselves among the graves. He also 
carried about and shyly dipped into a book, which the 
villagers believed to be indecent; indeed Miss Pettifer, 
who had refused his hand in marriage and hated him 
ever since, longed to get hold of it and send it to the 
Bishop. She was not native to the village : 

It was because Miss Pettifer bore a grudge against Madder 
that she wished to live there. . . . She wrote the names (of 
her enemies] in a determined and practised hand in her 
prayer-book—that wasn’t too small a one. She would also 
mix them, in a sacramental way, with her fried bacon for 
breakfast. . . . In order to make it taste the better, she would 
put her enemies between the rashers, and bite them too. 

For the nature of Mr. Pim’s obsession we must refer 
the reader to the decent obscurity of the text. His son 
divided his time between throwing his cap into the air 
and counting everything he came across. This made 
him a first-rate shepherd, and he was happy until Miss 
Pettifer, fearing the loss of her maid, decoyed him to 
Derby with the promise of fabulous wealth. Thus she 
preserved her maid from marriage but not, as it turned 
cut, from the attentions of Mr. Bugby, the landlord of 
‘*The Silent Woman.’’ This ogre’s foible was 
‘* frightening they maidens ’’; he never addressed his 
wife without mentioning her death, which he much 
desired. But he did not compass it, for ‘‘ somebody 
frightened him.”’ 

‘ Innocent Birds’ is an exceedingly powerful book, 
its horror mitigated by Mr. Powys’s sense of beauty, 
which is his own, and his sense of humour, which is 
everybody’s. It is very exciting and no one could put it 
down except in disgust. But though it will add to his 
reputation it will not enhance it. As fiction it is admir- 
able, for it creates a world of its own. ‘‘ Let us pre- 
tend,’’ pleads the Imagination. ‘‘ Yes,’’ Mr. Powys 
seems to reply, in the manner of Isabella Thorpe : ‘* Let 
us pretend that something very horrible is coming out 
of Madder.’’ In ability to pretend Mr. Powys comes 
nearer Dickens than any living novelist : but his fairies 
are nearly all bad. Dickens often ‘‘ wrote with a pur- 
pose.’’ Does Mr. Powys? Are we to read ‘ Innocent 
Birds ’ as an allegory, setting forth the nasty, brutish 
life of man in his brief earthly passage, or as a satire 
on the peasantry of South-western England? In either 
case it is a one-sided, partial account, as repugnant to 
reason and experience as it is seductive to the imagina- 
tion. Like many moralists, Mr. Powys takes such an 
unholy pleasure in exposing vice that the magistrate is 
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sometimes dominated by the impresario. And much of 
what he has to show is exceedingly disagreeable. 

A change, if not an antidote, is welcome, and Mr. 
Pett Ridge provides it. ‘ Ernest Escaping ’ is a most 
cheerful tale, told with abundant humour. Ernest shows 
y clean pair of heels to his many adorers, finding him- 
self with each retirement in a position falser than the 
last. His defections leave the victims heart-whole, if 
put out ; all goes well in the end; but he was a scape- 
grace after all. Had he strayed into Madder, this 
light 0’ love, how we should tremble for that innocent 
community. . . 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Great English Schools. By Harold T. Wilkins. With 18 Wood 
Engravings by H. G. Webb. Noel Douglas. 15s. net. 


MR. WILKINS deals at length with eleven ancient Public 
Schools, and gives certain details of their buildings, stories, 
etc.; but his main interest is an examination of their statutes 
and finances, with bitter and scornful complaints of their diver- 
sion from the “* poor scholars’ they were originally designed 
for. He exposes corruption and misuse of funds which cannot 
be defended. In scholastic circles, as elsewhere, selfishness and 
incompetence were common well into the last century. He is 
not satisfied where, as at Rugby, there is a Lower School for 
poor boys. This is a personal grievance, for Mr. Wilkins was, 
we gather, not sufficiently well trained to secure an Oxford 
scholarship. But in these days of well-equipped secondary 
schools, which educate girls and boys for a ‘Varsity future 
among other things, parents and boys have not much to groan 
over. It is the educational authorities who complain that the 
facilities offered are not used. 

No one should write a book on our great schools and ignore 
a decent accuracy in Latin. Here we find a “‘ literal ’’ version 
of ‘* Concinamus ”’ in the Winchester ‘Domum’ which would 
disgrace a boy in lower Latin, and similar carelessness through- 
out. Mr. Wilkins does not know, we dare say, that rich parents 
give back the money their sons earn in scholarships. He speaks 
of the Provostry of Eton as still (1925) a “‘ retiring pension for 
the headmaster.’’ But the present learned holder came before 
that date and was never the head. He notes that Matthew 
Arnold reversed the maxim about Waterloo and the playing-fields 
of Eton, replying that many of the national disasters had been 
lost there. To-day the rejoinder is easy. Arnold did not live 
to see the marked success and brilliant powers of leadership 
shown by Public School officers in the war. Further, he believed 
in the Prussian Arminius as the real representative of culture, 
and we, for good reasons, do not. The illustrations are well 
chosen and decidedly attractive. 


Colour and Interior Decoration. By Basil lonides. Country 
Life, Ltd. 10s. 6d. net. 

PERHAPS few artistic subjects are receiving more serious 
consideration from the cultured and the semi-cultured than that 
of interior decoration. The old is rapidly giving place to the 
older still, or to the new. ‘‘ Period ’’ furnishing and decorating 
is spreading to the small bungalow, while the rich are experi- 
menting with new colours and new schemes. This book should, 
therefore, be of great interest; but unfortunately it is not. 
Mr. lonides plays for safety so consistently that we gather an 
impression that he has no ideas whatever, that he follows a 
set of rules, as it were. This will go and that won’t; with 
this colour on the walls we must have that colour on the ceiling. 
Surely the ideal to aim at in all interior decoration is the artistic 
expression of the inhabitant, his personality and his feelings. 
About this there can be no rules. Examples may be shown 
and practical hints given, but the last thing which is desirable 
is to stereotype schemes. The numerous illustrations are pleasing 
in a mild way, but quite out of touch with the more inventive 
and vigorous work which is being done by architects and 
painters to-day. Mr. Ranken’s colour illustrations are extremely 
poor and cannot, we feel, do justice to the rooms after which 
they have been concocted. 


University Reform in London. By T. Lloyd Humberstone. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


NOTHING is more difficult than to write entertainingly about 
academic administration, and yet in this book Mr. Humberstone 
has succeeded. Ever since he created the University Club in 
Gower Street—one of the few social and human institutions 
which the University of London has developed—he has been 
watching the varied fortunes of all those heterogeneous bodies 
which are somehow attached to the examining machine at South 
Kensington. Now at a memorable moment, for this is not only the 
centenary year of the foundation of University College, but the 
very month in which the University must decide whether it is 
going to accept the Government’s offer of the Bloomsbury site, 
Mr. Humberstone has given, in a concise and lucid form, the 
history and prospects of the University which he has so long 
studied. Very briefly he shows the foundation of the University 


as a purely examining body; its development through the 
Selborne, Gresham, and Haldane Commissions; the growth of 
its great colleges and their search for autonomy; finally, he 
elucidates the underlying motives of the numerous controversies 
on the question of the Bloomsbury site. And all the time he 
is not only interesting but entertaining. His descriptions of the 
Bloomsbury landlady and of the ‘* Field of the Forty Footsteps,”’ 
which lay north of the British Museum, show that his real 
vocation should have been to popularize Blue books. He takes 
the heaviness out of these normally drab controversial themes. 
His final chapter on reconstruction attempts a readjustment 
between the interests of the large, powerful colleges and the 
central body of the University. The details of his scheme cannot 
be outlined here, but they are undoubtedly worthy of study by 
those who are at the moment attempting to straighten out the 
fortunes of the University. Mr. Humberstone’s final paragraph 
contains a timely warning: ‘‘ No constitution for the University 
of London, however cunningly devised, can be effective unless 
inspired by a spirit of allegiance, service, sacrifice.’’ If the 
University can settle its internal difficulties it can become a 
great Imperial centre of culture. This Mr. H. G. Wells 
emphasizes in a foreword, and it is to this aim that Mr. 
Humberstone’s volume is dedicated. 


Great Tasks: Great Inspirations. By the Right Rev. F. Theodore 
Woods, Bishop of Winchester. Nisbet. 5s. net. 


THE administration of a large and unwieldy diocese leaves a 
modern Bishop with but little time for literary pursuits. ‘ Great 
Tasks: Great Inspirations ’ makes no pretence to literature. It 
is designed rather to provide sound counsel and advice for the 
working clergy of the dioceses of Winchester, with many of 
whom the Bishop, in the very nature of things, can hardly 
hope to come into personal contact. As such it admirably fulfils 
its purpose. Dr. Woods is a prelate with a vision. He realizes 
that exceptional opportunities lie before the Church of England 
at the present time, and he urges the Church to seize upon 
those opportunities and to apply her energies without delay to 
her proper task—that of the social and spiritual regeneration of 
this land. The breadth of his sympathies is revealed in the 
opening address delivered before the Universal Christian Con- 
ference on Life and Work at Stockholm, and again in the 
sermon on Anglo-Catholicism preached before the Oxford Church 
Congress in 1924. There is much in this inspiring little book 
which Churchmen of all schools of thought should be prepared 
to welcome. 


Echoes and Memories. By Bramwell Booth. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE second General of the Salvation Army has published these 
reminiscences on the eve of his seventieth birthday. He has 
commendably refrained from the senile vice of garrulity, and 
these pages will be read with pleasure by many who do not 
belong to his Army. Almost the only unkindiy sentiment in the 
whole record lies in the reference to ‘‘ poor Huxley and one or 
two other infidels.’’ Evidently the famous phrase about “‘ cory- 
bantic Christianity "’ has rankled more bitterly than its author 
meant. The account of the social work initiated by the first 
General Booth and carried on by his son is the most interesting 
part of the book. 


The Well-Balanced Petrol 
from 
The Sealed Pump 


HELL is a scientific blend of petrols of 
S different origin, each good for a specific 
purpose, combined so as to provide the 
ideal motor fuel—a spirit that does everything 
and lacks nothing. So it is called ‘‘ well- 
balanced.” 
All pumps bearing the Shell Guarantee Sign 
are locked by a Shell representative and the 
key retained every time new supplies are put 
in the tank. 
Buy the well-balanced petrol from the sealed 
Shell pump. 


SHELL 


THE WELL-BALANCED PETROL 
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tropical luxuriance and sunshine that of the Céte - 
TRAVEL d’Azure. Then comes Madeira, the isle of flowers jn = 


CRUISES BY SEA AND LAND 


WEEK in Paris, when the Gardens of the 
A Tuileries and the Champs de Mars are gay with 

flowers, when the rue de la Paix is showing its 
summer creations for feminine adornment, and Ver- 
sailles is dressed in moist, exuberant green, is a 
delicious tonic when the greys of winter have returned 
to one of those curiously frequent ‘‘ depressions off 
Iceland.’’ The traveller of to-day will, however, re- 
quire more potent medicine. But so wide is the choice, 
and so varied and alluring are the attractions of each 
country and place, that a useful purpose may perhaps 
be served by placing a number of cruises, countries, 
and beauty spots in review order. 

First and foremost there is that most delightful 
form of holiday, the sea cruise, delightful to all ex- 
cept the sufferer from sea-sickness, because the labour 
of travel is reduced to a minimum and congenial com- 
panionship is assured. When, at Southampton, 
Liverpool, or other seaport, one steps aboard one of 
the great liners now employed on pleasure-cruising, 
worry and anxiety cease. There is no problem of 
hotel accommodation at the end of a tiring journey, 
no changing of trains, confusing time-tables, lost 
luggage, unforeseen expenses, or the hundred and one 
petty annoyances of land travel. Above all there is 
little fear of telegrams and business letters, or other 
nasty jolts back into the hum-drum monotony of every- 
day life. And to what scenes of enchantment the 
sea-ways lead! There is the now famous cruise 
of the Booth liner Hildebrand to the mysterious River 


a summer sea, and finally the passage of one of the 
most beautiful rivers in the world, the Amazon. For 
over a thousand miles the great liner winds her way 
through lanes of yellow, sunlit flood, between the ever. 
green walls of the Equatorial forest. Past queer 
native pile-dwellings, among birds of brilliant 
plumage, bright-hued butterflies and fields of the 
gigantic Victoria Regina lily. During the whole of this 
cruise of about 11,800 miles, which can be enjoyed for 
the modest outlay of £90, there is no occasion to 
change ship or even leave one’s cabin for a single 
night. Perhaps even more important is the fact that 
the ‘‘ extras ’’ for shore excursions need not cost more 
than ten pounds. 

Another long cruise for those fortunate people who 
can spare both time and money is to the West Indies 
by the ships of the Elders & Fyffes Line. Here there 
are sparkling summer seas, green and white islands, 
and flying fish; and lazy days to be spent in the won- 
erful sunlight of the Spanish Main. Almost every 
spot visited is redolent with the perfume of exotic 
flowers and full of relics of the days of the buc- 
caneers. The cost of a West Indian holiday varies 
with the season. In spring it can be accomplished for 
about £75 and in summer for a little less, if the round 
cruise is made without change of steamer. About £15 
should, however, be added to the fare in order to 
cover the cost of expeditions on shore. Among the 
cruises of even longer duration must be mentioned the 
three months’ trip round South America by vessels of 
the Pacific and Royal Mail Lines; those round the 
coast of Africa by the Union Castle Company; and 
a variety of world tours by the principal ocean travel 


Amazon. During this journey, which occupies about | agencies. It is possible to circumnavigate the globe 
six weeks, many of the world’s beauty spots are | for the small sum of £184. 
visited. First comes the Portuguese Riviera, which, For those who seek a somewhat shorter sea holiday 


being 300 miles further south, far surpasses in semi- 


To VENICE-and DALMATIA i in MAY 


there are the Mediterranean cruises of the R.M.S.P. 


RANCHI 


16,600 Tons; oil-burning; twm-screw 


N May 1 the “ Ranchi” will sail on a 


month’s cruise to Sicily, Dalmatia, and 
Venice, calling at Lisbon, Algiers, Messina, 
the Balearic Isles, and Tangier. On the 


eastern seaboard of the Adriatic the ‘* Ranchi ”’ 
will put in at old-world cities within whose 
castellated walls the Middle Ages still linger. 
Frowning towers of mighty stonework, the deli- 
cate, chiselled beauty of patrician houses, the 
costume and customs of a dignified people, will 
revive for the traveller forgotten chapters of 
history. Dalmatia is never fairer than in spring- 
time. 30 Days’ Cruise, fares from 45 Guineas. 


Marjorcaa ©) 


PALMA 


The “ RANCHI,” one of the P. & O. eiieaite new Indian ‘mail steamers of 16,600 tons gross register, is fitted, furnished, fed and fuelled (oil fuel) with 
a view to the complete enjoyment of her passengers. Her decks are broad and sheltered, her public rooms elegantly and luxuriously appointed, her cabins (@ 
number of which have private bathrooms) unusually large and fitted with a thoughtful regard for detail, while a skilled orchestra and a first-rate kitchen and 
purser’s staff are considerable factors in her unusual attractiveness. 
SIX CRUISES (1926) by P. & O. s.s, RANCHI from LONDON 
A—SICILY, VENICE, & THE DALMATIAN C.—LEITH, TRONDHJEM, AND THE _ E.—NORWAY, THE NORTHERN CAPITALS & 
COAST. May 1-31; 30 days; fares from 45 gns. June 26-July 12; 16 days; from 20 ¢ FINLAND. August 7-30; 23 days; from 30 gas. 
B—THE AZORES, MADEIRA, MOROCCO, D.—LEITH, TRONDHJEM, ‘AND THE FJORDS. F.—SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
etc. June 3-22; 19 days; fares from 27 gns. July 17- "August 3; 17 days; from 21 gns. TUNIS, Ke. Aug.31- Sept.29; 29 days; from 45 gas. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED PROGRAMME AND CABIN RESERVATIONS APPLY 


P. & O. CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE (* “uitsc!"") P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur St., London, $.W.1 


City Office: P. & O., 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
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BELGIAN STATE RAILWAYS 
AND MAIL PACKET SERVICE 


Spend your Holidays in 


BELGIUM AND 
LUXEMBURG 


and travel via 


DOVER— OSTEND 


The Route to all Parts of 

BELGIUM, LUXEMBURG, 

SWITZERLAND, ITALY, 

GERMANY, CENTRAL 

EUROPE and the NEAR 
EAST. 


Through Carriages, Restaurant and Sleeping 
Cars to all the principal Continental towns. 


Attractive Seaside and Tourist Resorts. 
The Great Flemish and Walloon Cities. 
Old Monuments and Works of Art. 


The Picturesque Ardennes, 


Two Services Daily 
3 Hours’ Sea Passage 


Excursion and Tourist Season Tickets. 


ILLUSTRATED HaNnDBooK with full particulars, 
also descriptive pamphlets (free) from 


BELGIAN STATERAILWAYSOFFICE 


47 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone : Central 5711 


Who also supply (gratis) all information 
regarding GOODS TRAFFIC to, from and 
through Belgium. 


Ticket Orrices: 57 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C.3; 13 Regent Street, S.W.1; 
or any of the principal Tourist Agencies in the 
United Kingdom. 


Switzerland 
Spring. 


An ideal holiday, combining 
everything that makes a 
holiday enjoyable. Warm 
sunshine, bracing air, good 
hotels, no crowds. 
Golf, Tennis, etc. 


Intending visitors should 
apply to the 
LONDON AGENCY 
of the 
SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILWAYS, 
CARLTON HOUSE, 
11b REGENT STREET, 
S.W.1 


for Tickets, Guides and all 


information. 
"& 


FULL PARTICULARS FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 
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Co.’s s.s. Arcadian in April and May. Each cruise 
varies in duration from eighteen to thirty days, and the 
cost works out at about £2 aday. Many of the most 
enchanting spots on the shore of the Ancient Sea are 
visited. The itineraries include: Barcelona, Monaco, 
Naples, Syracuse, Corfu, Athens, Malta, Algiers, 
Gibraltar, Palma, Messina, Constantinople, Tunis, Las 
Palmas and Tenerife (Canary Islands), Lisbon and 
Vigo. In June the R.M.S.P. Co. begin their famous 
cruises to the land of the Midnight Sun. These ideal 
summer-time holidays among the Fjords of Norway 
vary from twelve to twenty-one days in duration and 
cost from 25s. to 30s. a day. 

At a time when many people are suffering from lack 
of sunlight, there is much to recommend the cruises 
of the Yeoward Line to Madeira and the Canary 
Islands. During one of these twenty-one day holi- 
days in summer seas there is a certainty of sunshine 
and the bright surroundings occasioned by semi- 
tropical seas and flowers. The cost also is decidedly 
attractive, being only 27s. a day. Among other ocean 
liners which are scheduled for Mediterranean cruises 
during the spring and early summer may be mentioned 
the s.s. Otranto, of the Orient Company; the s.s. 
Ranchi of the P. & O. Line, and the steam yacht 
Meteor which, however, sails from Monaco, transfer- 
ring her energies from the Mediterranean to the Nor- 
wegian Fjords in June. During the coming summer 
the s.y. Prince Olav, which up to May, 1925, was the 
British Royal yacht Alexandra, will proceed from New- 
castle on a pleasure cruise to the Norwegian Fjords, 
North Cape, Spitzbergen and the Ice Wall of the 
North Pole, a total distance of 4,387 miles, which 
will be covered in twenty-two days at a cost to each 
passenger of about £3 a day. Here we have a galaxy 
of sights, which include the Midnight Sun, the North 
Cape, the Fjords, the Lofotens, the Laplanders and 
their reindeer, the snowfields and glaciers of Spitz- 
bergen and the Polar Ice. 

Passing from sea cruises to travel by land, there 
has recently come into being a new form of foreign 
holiday, called ‘‘ land cruising.’’ The craft in which 
it is performed is a railway coach, replete with every 
convenience for both meals and sleeping. These 
vehicles are attached to ordinary trains and are left 
on sidings wherever a temporary halt is made for 
sightseeing. It will be seen that by this means much 
of the labour of land travel is avoided. One of these 
cruises has been organized by Bennett’s Travel Bureau 
and will cover a wide area in North Central Europe at 
an exceptionally reasonable cost. The inconvenience 
involved by land travel, when compared with sea-cruis- 
ing, can be largely avoided by taking advantage of a 
tour organized by one of the responsible travel 
agencies. The word “tour ’’ no longer signifies a 
horde of sightseers. It can be performed individually by 
what is called ‘‘ independent travel facilities ’’ or in 
the company of a small party with or without a 
courier. Among the spring tours offered by Messrs. 
Thos. Cook & Son, there are many of both the 
“‘escorted’’ and ‘‘popular’’ variety to Egypt, Syria, 
Iraq and the Holy Land, varying in time and cost 
from thirty-one days at £3 a day to thirty days at 
25s. a day. Greece, Switzerland, Italy, Algeria, 
Tunisia, Morocco, Spain and other countries are all 
covered by this agency. 

Anyone contemplating a spring holiday in Europe 
cannot do better than visit the Swiss Alps. Many 
people who know Switzerland in its white garb of 
winter snow and ice, and in its radiant summer glow 
of sunlight, will find it just as enchanting during the 
season of Alpine flowers. The mountain slopes 
around Les Avants are covered with narcissi, the 
Alpine plateaux at Gstaad, Mirren, Wengen and St. 
Moritz are glowing masses of red, blue, white, mauve 
and purple blooms. There is the freshness of the 
snow-clad mountains in the air, and usually a cloud- 
less blue sky. 


Norway 


For Tours and Cruises 


A “Land Cruise” 


A three weeks’ ‘‘cruise” 


of Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Austria and 
Italy for 28 guineas. 


July 26th to August 14th. 


For full particulars of the latest 
INNOVATION IN TRAVEL, apply 


Bennett’s Travel Bureau Ltd. 
(Dept. 37), Greener House, Haymarket, {S.W.1. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 


N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
159 AUCKLAND ROAD, LONDON, S.E.19. 


April 21st ART CITIES ITALY 4 weeks 
May 22nd GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE 4 weeks 


First-class. Small Parties Accompanied. 


NC 


ARLINGTON TOURING CLUB 
Conducted Tours to Italy, Sicily, Vienna and the 
Danube, Greece and the Dalmatian Coast, Basque 
Country and Pyrenees, Galicia and Asturias, 
Sweden, Gota Canal and Finland. Walking Tours 
in the Cevennes, Italian Lakes, Engadine and 
Norway. Small Parties. Moderate Charges. 
Programme from— 

FRED TALLANT, 11 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 


A JOYOUS EASTERTIDE IN PARIS. 
6 gns. 


A few vacancies only in small, select party. 
Write or ’phone now for Booklet R. 


TOURS ATTRACTIVE (Feans Ltd.) 
(Chancery 8294) 


Including Motoring to 
places of interest. 


71 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
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Why you should read 


ac FID 


Six Sound Reasons by Six Sound People 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Hewart: There are still news- 
papers which have a purpose different from all others, 
a public spirited, high-minded purpose, and it is in that 
category that Time and Tide appears. If that 
purpose had to be expressed in a sentence, perhaps it 
might not unfairly be said to be this: So to review the 
whole field of human endeavour as not to omit the 
claims and position of women. Time is on your side 
and the flowing tide is obviously with you. 


Rebecca West: Countries which are tired, or officials 
who are tired, lapse into a state when they cannot 
think clearly, and the tendency recurs to snap at 
women and to place them as far as possible in a dis- 
advantageous state. A paper such as ‘‘ Time and 
Tide,’’ which looks after the interests of women 
to-day, is very important. 


J. St. Loe Strachey: The real excellence of ‘‘ Time 
and Tide ’’ is to be found not in its very clever writ- 
ings, but in the fact that it has been made a real cor- 
porate entity. . . . It is a real living organism with 
a soul, and not a bundle of articles tied together in so 
many pages with a piece of string. 


Lilian Baylis of the ‘“‘ Old Vic”: In ‘‘ Time and 
Tide ’’ the questions of to-day are dealt with by minds 
that will matter for many to-morrows. But its be-all 
and end-all is not merely brilliance. It is a sure and 
instant champion of causes that have the interests of 
the people at heart. For this reason alone it should be 
read by thinking people. 


St. John Ervine: ‘‘ Time and Tide” offers a sane 
judgment of current events, and is sufficient in itself 
to justify the appearance of women in public affairs. . 
I do not know any other paper which succeeds in 
making me read so much of it as ‘‘ Time and Tide ”’ 
does. 


Ellen Wilkinson, M.P.: ‘‘ Time and Tide ”’ tells us 
what women think and not what they wear. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 


** Time & Tide ” is published every Friday and is sold at fourpence by all bookstalls & newsagents. 


Subscription rates : 15/- annually, 8/- for six months, 5/- for three months, post free at home and abroad. 
Send a direct subscription to-day to the Circulation Manager ‘‘Time & Tide,” 88 Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
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ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 


Rules for Acrostic Competition are on occasion omitted. They 
will, however, always appear at least once a month. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 211. 


SEE THOSE BLACK CLOUDS, HOW THEY OBSCURE THE SKY, 
WHILE ALL AROUND THE JAGGED LIGHTNINGS FLY! 


The very word such weather to describe. 

A member, I, of a predaceous tribe. 

*Tis there grave dons the young idea train. 
Transpose me now the bristle of a grain. 
Skilled to conduct large herds of lowing kine. 
Yields reinforcements to the * thin red line.” 
The head of Syria’s head we'll next curtail. 

Its ‘‘ darling blue ’’ contrasts with stitchwort pale. 
In autumn woods you'll surely find me growing. 
10. Specious, but yet it won’t deceive the knowing. 
11. I help to fill your daily paper’s pages. 

12. Hail! well-dried relic of long-vanished ages! 


PP 


Solution of Acrostic No. 209. 


A Ilelui A 
L aconi C? 
abyrint H 


1 ‘* Expressing much in few words, after the 
manner of the Spartans, who were 


L anoitnetn I Laconians.”’ 

ttoma 

M amm A 

B ambin O2 2** In the fine arts, the figure of our Saviour 

A utho R represented as an infant in swaddling 

R_ odenti A clothes.”’ 

D eaco N3 3 See Acts vi 3. ‘‘ The office of deacon was 

S triplin G instituted by the Apostles, and seven per- 

T rib E sons were chosen at first . . . to minister 
(TO) to the wants of the poor.’’ 


Acrostic No. 209.—The winner is Lady Mottram (address, 
please!), who has chosen as her prize ‘ The Last Day,’ by 
B. K. Seymour, published by Chapman and Hall, and reviewed 
by us on March 6 under the title of ‘ New Fiction.’ Six other 
competitors named this book, 24 selected Squire’s Poems, 24 
‘The Flurried Years,’ etc., etc. 


Aso Correct.—Baldersby, Barney, Bolo, Campo, Ceyx, Maud 
Crowther, Doric, Erroll, Eswod, Cyril E. Ford, Fra, Gabriel, 
Gay, Jorum, Lar, Lilian, Met, N. O. Sellam, Omega, Peg, 
Peter, Twyford, St. Ives, Sisyphus, Still Waters, C. H. Tovey, 
Trike, C. J. Warden. 

One Licut Wronc.—Armadale, Baitho, Beechworth, Preben- 
dary Bell, Bordyke, W. F. Born, C. H. Burton, Mrs. J. Butler, 
Cameron, Carlton, C. A. S., Chailey, Chip, A. W. Cooke, 
Dhualt, E. K. P., S. H. Groves, Iago, Jop, Kirkton, Margaret, 
Mrs. Moore, Novocrete, Oakapple, Palus, Quis, M. Story, J. 
Sutton, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Mrs. R. C. Warner, G. N. Woodd, 
Zyk. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—A. H. B., E. Barrett, E. K. Baxter, 
A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. R. H. Boothroyd, Miss “=rter, 
A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Cygnet, D. L., G. M. Fow' ge, 
Martha, Rikky, Zero. 


For Licut 8 ‘* Autobiographer ’ 
OaxkappLe.—The phrase is very familiar to me, but I cannot 
find it in print. 


is accepted. 


Best on Test 
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MOTORING 
PETROL TAX IN U.S.A. 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


7 advocates urging the present Govern. 
ment to reinstate a tax on petrol, in place 
of the present horse-power rating licences for 
motor vehicles, it is interesting to note that in the 
U.S.A. all but four States—lIllinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey and New York—exact a petrol tax; thus 
the once despised toll road has come into vogue again, 
for there is no other way of viewing the tax. In Eng. 
land we pay in road tax a fixed amount per motor 
vehicle, irrespective of use. Statisticians point out that 
in America the motor owner cannot go up and down 
his own private road, without paying a toll, except 
in the four petrol-free States, although the average 
car owner does not pay as much in petrol taxes as he 
did in traversing the same ground when it consisted 
of privately-owned highways with toll-bars. 


* * ~ 


To-day, in America, instead of paying a few pence 
at a toll gate the motorist pays his fee at the filling 
station. Americans criticize this fuel tax as ‘‘ bring- 
ing back many of the evils which were considered 
detrimental to motorists not so many years ago.’’ The 
gasoline tax has increased the cost of motoring on an 
average of from one to five cents for every twelve 
miles of travel. It has scrapped the agreements 
covering reciprocity between States, since ‘‘there is no 
State in the Union at the present time that can offer 
every other State equal courtesies,’’ according to the 
New York American. To instance the varying taxa- 
tion, Maine asks every motorist who travels exten- 
sively within her territory to pay three cents tax on 
every American gallon of petrol purchased. As the 
U.S.A. gallon is rather less than the British gallon, 
the actual cost is higher, viewed on this side of the 
Atlantic. Rhode Island has a one cent per gallon 
tax, while every time the average car in South Caro- 
lina covers ten miles or so, its owner pays five cents 
in road toll, for five cents per gallon has to be paid 
in that State and the average fuel consumption of 
U.S.A. cars is one gallon of petrol for every ten to 
eighteen miles travelled. 


* * * 


It is reckoned that the cost of motoring in South 
Carolina has increased approximately half a cent a 
mile. Now a halfpenny per mile increase may not 
appear a large amount to pay in taxation for use of 
the roads, but it actually represents a cost of between 
ten or twelve pounds per annum on the average mile- 
age run by the private motorist. If a fuel tax was 
imposed in England in place of the present system of 
motor taxation it has been calculated that at least six- 
pence per gallon would have to be charged to produce 
revenue equal to that obtained from the Road Fund. 


* * * 


When the new twelve-cylinder racing Sunbeam, to 
which I referred last week, was tested on the Brook- 
lands track it succeeded in reaching a speed of one 
hundred and forty-five miles an hour when not in full 
running order. At the Southport sands the super- 
charger casing was stated to have fractured; but the 
true difficulty lies in getting proper wheel grip without 
wheel spin, and sufficient length of run before and after 
the measured mile to reach the maximum possible 
speed of the car in the official distance and pull up the 
car after passing the final flag in safety without over- 
straining the machine. 
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“THE BEST MEDIUM POWERED CAR IN THE WORLD” 


A FEW OF THE 
LAMBDA’S ABILITIES 

Stability 

Dependability However laudatory our remarks may be on this remarkable car, 
Reliability —— acknowledged as permissible by any past or present 

cll ts many possessions include que and perfect sp ng, 

Controllability phenomenal acceleration, hill-climbing capabilities, and speed on 

Accessability the level combined with wonderful road-holding and controllability. 

Convertability The most perfectly designed and built car of to-day. 
Durability There is something about this car which must appeal to the 

enthusiast who can afford to pick and choose. 
14-60 H.-P. Ne i A 13'°9 R.A.C 


“LAMBDA” 
Sole Concessionnaires : 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CO., Ltd, 18 BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: “‘ Curlanath, Piecy, London.” "Phone: Mayfair 7050. 


An Owner’s Opinion (Ref. No. 3,256. 
Original letter available for inspection) 


“My old Rover 
did all that was 
asked of it. My 
new 14/45 is 
100 per cent. 
better.”’ 


Liveliness—zip—pep—you get that all the time from an 
‘“* Exide ’’ because it is built into it. 

Care and thought in design—keen discrimination in the selection 
of material and the experience of thousands of users have made 


Exide 


THE LONG LIFE BATTERY The 14/45 h.p. Rover is the finest 


ngst cars 7 
MANUFACTURED BY ne amongst c of highest grade 
THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE CO., LTD., British workmanship. Prices from 


Clifton Junction, near Manchester. rt 
The Largest Battery Works in the British Empire. £550. Please write for the catalogue. 


Every reputable dealer can supply “‘ Exides.” 


Dunlop tyres fitted as standard. 


MOTORISTS! Fit a 


with the 
THREADED RUBBER 
INSULATION THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED 


C. A. VANDERVELL & CO., LTD., 


and ensure the success of your | 61 NEW BOND &T., W.1, & COVENTRY 


ACTON VALE, LONDON, W.3 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE advent of the eagerly awaited report of the 

findings of the Coal Commission has had no 

effect on stock markets. Satisfaction is expressed 
that the Commission does not exhibit the pessimism 
as to the future of the industry that was so prevalent 
when the crisis was averted last August. On the 
contrary, the Commissioners express their conviction 
that ‘‘ if the present difficulty be wisely handled ”’ 
the mining industry, with the aid of science, will cer- 
tainly surpass its former prosperity. The City is of 
opinion that this ‘‘ wise handling ’’ can be summed 
up in a few words : namely, goodwill between employer 
and employed, for until such time as Capital and 
Labour can settle their own differences there can be 
no hope of peace and prosperity for the coal industry. 
Further disturbing factors have been provided by the 
difficulties at Geneva and the erratic behaviour of the 
Belgian franc. 


NEW ISSUES 


There have been several new issues of interest this 
week. The two most important are the issue of 
42,750,000 5% guaranteed debenture stock, 1946, of 
the Blue Star Line (1920), Ltd., and the 42,000,000 
5% guaranteed debenture stock, 1956, of Pearson and 
Dorman Long, Ltd. Both these issues are guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by H.M. Government 
under the provisions of the Trades Facilities Acts, 
1921-5, and each is a full trustee security. The issue 
price being 100, a yield of 5% is obtainable. The 
proceeds of the Blue Star Line issue are to be used 
for the construction of several meat-carrying ships, 
while the Dorman Long issue is to be used in the 
development of the Kent coal mines. With the diffi- 
culty that is experienced in making existing coal mines 
pay, the question is being raised as to whether it is 
desirable to open up fresh coalfields; but the critics 
of the scheme are probably ‘‘ the gentlemen of Kent,”’ 
who are fearful that their beautiful county will be spoilt 
by factory chimneys. Other interesting issues made 
this week have been those of Drage, Ltd., the well- 
known furnishing house of Holborn closely associated 
with Mr. Everyman, and the Sanitas Trust. The 
former, which took the form of 74% cumulative partici- 
pating preference shares, was quickly over-subscribed, 
while the latter offered 8% cumulative preference 
shares. 


NIGERIAN TINS 

After carefully analysing the position in various 
markets of the Stock Exchange with the object of 
ascertaining where business is likely to grow, one is 
forced to the conclusion that the most likely spot is 
the tin share market. Last year, had it not been for 
the counter-attraction of rubber, we should have had 
a tin share boom. This would have been brought about 
by the high price of the metal and the general pros- 
perous condition of the majority of producing tin 
mines; but rubber monopolized the attention of specu- 
lative ‘investors and so tin shares were neglected. So 
far 1926 has seen a steady depreciation in the price 
of rubber, and an equally steady appreciation in the 
price of tin. It would, therefore, appear to be merely 
a question of time before speculative interest suddenly 
realizes that a _ number of tin-mining shares are 
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too low and should be bought. In anticipation of this 
day I would draw attention to some of the lower-priced 
Nigerian tin shares. I have in the past frequently 
referred to Bauchi Preference. These shares are now 
24s., and in view of the excellent returns should prove 
a remunerative purchase at the present level. The 
Bauchi Company has been through financial troubles, 
Its house was put in order last year, with the result 
that the shares have already appreciated in value, 
Another company similarly placed is Rayfield, but here 
the improved position of the finances of the company 
are not yet reflected in the price of the ordinary shares, 
Rayfield Ordinary 10s. shares can now be purchased 
at about 8s., and, as the company should now be 
earning dividends on these ordinary shares, I cannot 
help thinking they are an attractive purchase. I am 
also in favour of Kaduna Syndicate shares at 18s. od. 
and Kaduna Prospectors at 13s. gd. Of the lower- 
priced shares, I hear well of Lower Bischi at 3s. 6d., 
Jantar at 4s. 6d., and Nigerian Consols at 4s. 3d. 


A REMINDER 


On October 3 last, in a paragraph headed ‘a tin 
tip,’ I advocated a purchase of tin properties. The 
price of the shares was then 3s. gd.; this week it is 
15s. 6d. I expect to see these shares go to £1. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES MANGANESE 


I have seen very good buying of Central Provinces 
Manganese shares this week. When the report arrives 
an excellent position will be shown. These shares 


| should be held. 


PARAGUAY 30 


At the present moment £403,280 Paraguay Govern- 
ment 3% Loan of 1915 is outstanding. This loan is 
repayable at 7o. It is secured on taxes to the amount 
of £52,572 per annum—that is, £4,381 per month. 
These taxes are also drawn upon for the service ot 
the £62,169 of the 3% loan of 1886-1896. Should 
these taxes exceed this amount, the Government remit 
such surplus up to £5,000 per month i in addition to the 
amount above stated. This surplus is divisible, 30% 
for the 1915 loan and 70% for the 1886 loan, as addi- 
tions to the sinking fund. At the present price of 
38 the 1915 loan shows a yield of 73, and, in view of 
the fact that the whole loan should be redeemed at or 
under 7o in the next ten or eleven years, the bonds 
look an attractive speculative investment. 


AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY 


An extraordinary General Meeting of the Austin 
Motor Company is to be held on March 24, to con- 
sider the scheme for rearrangement of capital. Ac- 
companying the notice convening the meeting is a 
statement from Sir Herbert Austin, K.B.E., Chair- 
man of the Company, dealing with criticism of the 
scheme already circularized to shareholders by dis- 
senting groups. Sir Herbert states: 


It would serve no good purpose to attempt to point out the 
fallacies and omissions in these circulars, and the specious 
arguments put forward, having for their principal object the 
securing of better terms for one class of shareholder at the 
expense of another. Your board have, after long and careful 
consideration, put forward a scheme which in their opinion 
is fair and equitable to all classes, and they therefore sin- 
cerely hope that shareholders will not be misled into giving 
support to any movement to defeat it. In a scheme of this 
character each class of shareholder must expect to make some 
sacrifice. 

TAURUS 


THE LANCASHIRE 


45 Dale LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION ; 
7 Chancery Lane, 
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[LLOYDS BANK 


The Bank has over 1,650 Offices in England 


HEAD OFFICE : LONDON, E.C. 3. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &c.(31stDec 1925)338,67 1,007 
ADVANCES, &c. 183,330,726 


and Wales, and several in India, Burmah 
and Egypt. 


The Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
is closely associated with the following Banks : 
The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 


Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 


Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 
The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 


HAVING is just a be- 

fore-breakfast incident 
if you make use of the 
Gillette Blade. It has the 
finest shaving edge that 
steel will make. The finest 
of blade steel, a perfected 
process of manufacturing 
and a vigilant inspection 
system—all of these attest 
the exceptional value in the Gillette Blade. Used in 
a New Improved Gillette, it is indeed the ideal way 
to a perfect shave—quickly, safely, comfortably. 


4/6 2/3 


Sold by all Stores, Cutlers, 
Ironmongers, Hairdressers, Chem- 
ists, etc., throughout the Country 


RAZOR 


BLADIES 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR LTD., 
184/188 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


A CHAPTER OF MEDIAEVAL 
HISTORY : The Fathers of the Literature of 


Field Sport and Horses (Albertus Megnus to the 
Emperor Frederick II.). 


By THE RT. HON. D. H. MADDEN, 
M.A. Hon. LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., 


Sometime Vice-Chancellor of Dublin, Author of ‘‘ The 
Diary of Master William Silena,’’ and “‘ Shakespeare 
and His Fellows.’’ 10s. 6d. net 


‘* The interest of his book, so charged with enter- 
taining love, lies in the quaint stories of great persons.”’ 
—Punch. 


‘“* The Diary is a book such as one man and one 
generation can bring forth once and once only, but the 
new volume is a pleasant sequel to it.”-—Manchester 
Guardian. 


LONDON JOHN MURRAY 


all 


A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 


Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD.., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 
All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


| 


Messrs, LONGMANS’ LIST 


MY APPRENTICESHIP 
By BEATRICE WEBB 
With 12 Illustrations. 4to. 21s. net. 
“It is an absorbing and for the most part a brilliantly 
written book.’’-—The Times. 


LIFE of heVENERABLE PHILIP HOWARD, 


EARL of ARUNDEL and SURREY 
By CECIL KERR. 
With 2 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


CONWAY MORGAN, 1885-1915 
A Memoir by C. LINDA MORGAN 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES OF ENGLISH POETS 
By J. W. MACKAIL, F.B.A., M.A., LL.D. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT 
By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D. 
Second Edition, Revised. With Illustrations. 
16s. net. 


FREDERICK LONTON 

By D. W. CROFT. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘** Reveals a remarkable knowledge of life in the dock 
districts of London, which are its main setting. .. . 
Written by one who knows his subject at first hand, 
and that, after all, is one of the real charins of a novel 
which aims at carrying convictien to the reader.’’— 

(Eastern Daily Press) 


NATIONAL RESURRECTION. 

A Plea for Disillusionment 
By the Rev. FATHER EUSTACE DUDLEY, B.A. 
With a Preface by Arthur Hungeriord Pollen. 
Crown &vo. Paper covers, 2s. 6d. Cloth, 4s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Ltd., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 
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Company Meeting 


LONDUN AND THAMES HAVEN 
OIL WHARVES 


The OrpinaRy GENERAL of the 
London and Thames Haven Oil Wharves, Limited, was held 
on Tuesday last at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Lord Kylsant, G.C.M.G., who presided, said that the accounts 
now submitted indicated a position of increased stability and 
steadily expanding business. The profits for the year from 
trading and investments, including the sum brought forward 
from 1924, amounted to £149,455, or over £25,000 more than 
for the previous year. The directors now recommended a final 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, making 10 per 
cent., free of tax, for the year, and, in addition, a bonus of 
5 per cent. free of tax, to be paid at the end of June next. 
The reserve stood at the same figure as the issued capital— 
namely, £495,000. 

The company’s business in England again showed satisfactory 
expansion. They did not deal in petroleum or in any of the 
products it handled; their sole business was to provide oil 
storage and refineries and other facilities, which were at the 
disposal of the whole of the trade for the purpose of any opera- 
tion in connexion with petroleum which any responsible firm 
desired to carry on. Changes in the price of petroleum did not, 
therefore, affect the company. Their storage installations now 
amounted to about 800,000 tons tankage and were increasing 
constantly, and he thought they were justified in continuing to 
look forward to the future with confidence, assured that its 
development would follow a normal course of progress and 
expansion. 

kor some time past the board had devoted particular atten- 
tion to the development of petroleum storage in France. They 
became aware that a certain group independent of any oil inter- 
est was proposing to erect petroleum storage in the port of Le 
Havre, and they decided to take an interest in the French con- 
cern, with the result that there was now in existence in Le 
Havre an installation of 100,000 tons of oil storage which was 
in every respect a model plant, representing the very latest 
improvements and most up-to-date methods both in storage and 
handling. The Le Havre storage depét would be run entirely 
on the well-known and established lines of this company’s 
English installation, and the board had no doubt that they would 
be instrumental in building up a business which would even- 
tually become as important and as much respected as was their 
own in this country, and in which the shareholders would be 
largely interested. 


ALDORF 
GLUB 


STATIONERY 


The Best Known 


British Notepaper 


Correct : Distinguished : Economical 


Notepaper size,2/-the5-quire any difficulty send dd. in 
box or 100 envelopes. Sam- stamps to Newton Mill, 
ple packet of six sheets of Hyde, Cheshire, when sam- 
notepaper and sixenvelopes p'e packet will be sent 
in assorted colours from through our nearest local 
any stationer, price dd. If agent. 


Sample Packet 3d 
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ST. NICHOLAS’ SCHOOL, 
LITTLEHAMPTON, SUSSEX 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Prospectus on application to Headmaster—Mr. P. A. Maynard, 


S. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK 


SCHOLARSHIPS reducing fees to £60 per annum at First 
Grade Public School. May 20 and 21. 


For particulars apply to the Bursar, 


POCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in June £20-£50. 
Fees, £75 per annum inclusive. 


Apply Headmaster, 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S ABBEY SCHOOL 
RAMSGATE 
JUNIOR SCHOOL FOR BOYS BETWEEN 7 and 14 
Terms strictly inclusive. 


For Prospectus apply to the Headmaster: Rev. Adrian Taylor, 
O.S.B., M.A. (Cantab.) or the Abbot, Right Rev. T. E. Egan, 
O.S.B. 


S. COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, 
RATHFARNHAM, CO. DUBLIN 
Public School. Sister foundation of Radley College, Berks. 
Situation unrivalled for health and beauty. On the Dublin 


Mountains, six miles from Kingstown Harbour. Fees, £100 
p-a. Scholarships. For particulars apply— 


The Rev. The Warden. 


KESWICK SCHOOL, DERWENTWATER 
A CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 


New Buildings to be opened in September. Vacancies for 
boarders (boys and girls). A special feature is made of good 
feeding, and a healthy open-air life. Entrance and Scholarship 
Examination July 3. 


Prospectus on application from Headmaster 


CHELMSFORD HALL, EASTBOURNE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fees £42 termly, practically inclusive. Reductions for sons 


of officers killed on service. 


For Prospectus apply to the Headmaster— 
MAJOR L. C. STEVENS, O.B.E., T.D. 


PALMER’S SCHOOL, GRAYS, ESSEX 


Boarding and Day School for Boys, near London, providing 
Public School Education for moderate inclusive fees. Recent 
successes include Final Honours London University and Scholar- 
ships to Oxford and Cambridge. 


Illustrated Prospectus sent free on applicatien to the Headmaster. 


° 
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ST. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


Public School on high ground (35 acres). Preparation for 
Universities, Army, Navy, etc. Separate Junior School. 


Headmaster, Canon W. F. Burnside. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


(35 Pupils). Boys prepared for the Public Schools and Royal 
Navy. Entire charge taken during the holidays of sons of 
parents resident abroad. 

Prospectus on application 
Cc. A. PERKIN, The Grange, Matfield, Kent. 
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Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE TREATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme). 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (March 22, 23 and 24.) 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS in 


“*DON Q,’ SON OF ZORRO” 


STEVE DONOGHUE in 
“RIDING FOR A KING "’; etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. (March 25, 26 and 27.) 
MATHESON LANG in 


“THE QUALIFIED ADVEN1URER 


EDWARD EVERETT HORTON and ESTHER RALSTON ir 
“ BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK "' ; etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATINEES: Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 2.15 


GLOBE THEATRE. Gerrard 8724-5 
Evenings 8.30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30 


ALL THE KING’S HORSES 
IRENE VANBRUGH. ALLAN AYNESWORTH 


KINGSWAY THEATRE. Ger. 4032 
Every Evening at 8.30 (LAST TWO WEEKS) 
WITH ORIGINAL LONDON CAST. 

THE IMMORTAL HOUR 
By Rutland Boughton and Fiona Macleod. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30 


Literary 


CASH offered for best novel. Full particulars free. 
£ 20 OSccries, Poems, Films, Essays, Music, Songs also 

desired. No reading fees.—Messrs. Arthur Stock- 
well, Limited, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. In quiet 
street off the Strand. 


, ITERARY and Artistic Club desires 100 new members; 
bridge ; dramatic circles; lectures.—Particulars, apply Hon. 
Sec., Emerson Club, 14 Gt. George Street, S.W.1. 


AULTLESS Stenography by MEG TANNER’S FAMOUS 
EXPERTS. Accuracy, lowest prices, and no delay. Authors’ 
MSS. Ils. 1,000 words, each c.c. 3d. Secretaries by the 
*Phone, Park 4711 for terms. 35 Chepstow Villas, W.11. 


ELMSCOTT Chaucer and Doves Press Bible wanted. 

Kindly state price and condition to the largest buyer in the 

country of private press books. HOLLINGS’ BOOK 
SHOP, 7 Great Turnstile, Lineoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
NEW CATALOGUE NOW IN PRESS. POST FREE. 


YPEWRITING.—For Best Work send your MSS., etc., 
to me, ls. per 1,000 words, carbon 3d.—Miss Dormer, 
83 Nightingale Lane, London, S.W. 


Sci MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor parish 


hour, 


of 8,000 people by sending cast-ofi clothing, boots, or 


“rummage ”’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. Mary’s 
Mission, Edmonton, N. 


Shipping 


Pe 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
« BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, . 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
or General Business: 122, Leaenball Bt. EC 


don, 8.W. 1; Freigh 
‘Agents, GRAY, DAWES CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


Miscellaneous 


OOKS.—The Tatler, First Edition, 4 vols., 1710, rare, 

£3 3s.; Tom Paine’s Political and Miscellaneous Works, 

1819, 2 vols., 42s.; Mrs. Jameson’s Works, Sacred and 
Legendary Art, etc., 6 vols., full Morocco gilt, £4 10s., cost 
£15; Burton’s The Kasidah, illus. by John Kettlewell, 6s. 6d. ; 
Posthumous Poems, by Algernon Chas. Swinburne, edited by 
Gosse, 1917, only 300 done, 30s.; Sportsman in Ireland, 1897, 
25s. ; Vizetelly’s Mermaid Series, Old Dramatists, 18 vols., scarce, 
£5 5s.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s. 6d.; pub. 25s.; Alken’s 
Coloured Prints, ‘‘ Cockfighting,’’ 4 for £15, 1841; Burton’s 
Arabian Nights, illus., 17 vols., Best Edition, £15; London 
Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, 
£2 2s.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, 
£:2 2s.; The Masculine Cross and Ancient Sex Worship, 8s. ; Les 
Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, best large type edit., 2 vols., 
illus., Paris, 1842, £3 3s.; The Novellino of Masuccio, trans. by 
Waters, illus., 2 vols., 1895, rare, £6 6s.; Sporting Magazine 
from 1826, with many rare plates, 27 vols., bound in 22, £10 
10s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion, with an Appreciation 
by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. Barrie’s Works, 
“* Kirriemuir ’’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s.; Scott's novels, 
fine set, Dryburgh Edition,’ 25 vols., £3 3s.; Thackeray's 
Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘Vail- 
ima "’ Edit., 26 vols., £38. Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Baxker’s Great Book Suop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED: Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose; Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Beerbohm, 
Happy Hypocrite, paper covers, 1897; Yet Again. Ist Edit., 
1909; Caricatures of 25 Gentlemen, 1896; Boydell’s History 
River Thames, 2 vols., 1794, Erewhon, 1872; Erewhon Revised, 
1901; Way of all Flesh, 1903. 


HY not have a Pencil Day? Pencils with special 
lettering for Bazaars, Sports, Building Funds, etc. Price 
list on application.—Greta Pencil Mills, Keswick, 


Cumberland. 


EVONSHIRE CREAM CHEESES, consisting solely of 

cream without preservatives; unique process; delicious, 

nourishing, nerve-feeding, chill-preventing. Supplied 
weekly to the Duchess of Atholl and the Ladies Ilchester, 
Cunliffe, Swaythling, etc. 2s. 10d., including postage.—Mrs. S. 
Conyers, Bridestowe, Devonshire. 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys, Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up), seventy rooms; five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board Residence, 
47s. 6d. to 65s. Prospectus: Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


DVOWSON.—WANTED to PURCHASE, an Advowson 

in the County of Cornwall, anywhere.—Write with full 

particulars to Box A921, SarurDay Review, 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 

stantly occurring; highly successful recommended methods. 

Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


LOTHES TURNED.—Send your Suits, Costumes, Qver- 

coat, to the Actual Tailors, not middlemen, for free estimate 

for turning, which includes remodelling coats, alterations 
and all repairs. Retailored and finished correctly in all details, 
equal in appearance to new clothes. Perfect results absolutely 
guaranteed. Illd. List FREE.—SUIT TURNING CO., LTD. 
(Dept. 20), Registered Offices and Works, 10 Duke Street, 
London, E.C.3. Telephone: Avenue 5721. 


ISPENSING.—The profession for women. Salaries £150 


to £300 p.a.—Prospectus, Miss S. R. Walker, Sec., The 
Westminster Classes, 31-82 Queen Anne’s Chambers, Tothill 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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Visitors to London (and Residents) should use ( 
DARLINGTON ’S 

SP. RI N G A N D S UMM E R * Very emphatically tops them apeionceeretmen wil 
ENVI RONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations, 


60 Tihnoteasions, Maps & Plans, 7/6 1% 100 Illustrations: Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALI. 


PARIS, | 2/- THE FRENCH 
CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS | 2/. THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA and the ENGADINE 
Llangollen—Darlington. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 


H ea d O Hi ce: Brentamo’s. Railway Bookstalls and a!) Booksellers. 
13 REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W1. : 
Telephone: GERRARD 5050 Telegrams: EDCOXSHIP M 
Branches in FRANCE, EGYPT, INDIA, etc. W 
PASSAGES BOOKED, TOURS ARRANGED CH LO 0 DY E 
BAGGAGE SHIPPED AND INSURED 3 


The Reliable Family Medicine ‘ 
with over 70 yrs. Reputation The Best Remedy known for 

Always ask co UGHS, COLDS - 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE.” INFLUENZA, CATARRH, 


33 ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
Care Free Travel 


| TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Write for comprehensive handbook 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & S/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE ; 
| 
NATIONAL REVIEW 
L. J. MAXSE 
MARCH 1926 
Episodes of the Month | The Fancies and Fallacies of our 
Germany and the Council Financiers ee ee 
By J. H. HARLEY ~ Fiat Justitia By A. C. G. HASTINGS 
British Trad d the Empi . , 
By L. McDOUGALL, Markets | Country Views 


_ The First Voyage of Amerigo Vespucci, 
Putting the Clock Back in Malaya | , pom. 
g By G. ARTHUR ST. _ | 1497 By J. C. MARSH-EDWARDS 
he Game 
Johnson and Sir John Hawkins Tom Ricur Rev. BisHop KNOX, D.D. 
By Sir EDWARD BOYLE, Barr. | 


| Correspondence Section 
The Truce of the Snow Shocking Conditions in Scotland--Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell's 


By Miss FRANCES PITT Speech 
sure Wealth-Handlers v. Wealth-Producers 
Naivasha in the ’Nineties The Call of South Africa 
By Bric.-GeneraL AUSTIN, D.S.O., C.M.G. | The Red Terror in Russia 


Price 3/= net 
8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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